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of our spiritual nature."— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Prous af the Werk it —silence. In the presénce of the declaration of 
. war, the Emperor “accepts the situation which 
has been made him, reserving to himself to em- 
T last the convention between France and| ploy all the means which Providence has put in 
England—the basis of the combined action | his hands to defend with energy and constancy the 
in the war—has been concluded. The ratifica- | honour, independence, and safety of his empire.” 
tions were exchanged a few days back, and the| Being forced up into a corner, he can no longer 
substance of the treaty is now public property. | avoid battle by trickery, and so he braves it. 
It states the objects of the alliance to be the re- The uneasiness created by the slow progress of 
establictanent of peace between Russia and Tur- | our arms North and South, the very slow pro- 
key on a permanent basis, and the prevention of | gress of our soldiers and ships to their place 
such dangers as have now disturbed the general | of destination, and the changes of counsel which 
peace of Europe. The two Western Powers bind | are observed, occasion much public uneasiness, 
themselves to co-operate with their naval and | and give opportunity for a large amount of open 
military forees for the accomplishment of those | complaint, and still more whispered insinuation, 
objects, and not to accept any separate proposi- | that Ministers are not doing their duty. The 
tion for peace without communicating it to each| complaint takes many forms. Sometimes it is 
other. They disclaim any exclusive advantage for | said, with Lord Grey, that the evil lies in the 
themselves, and invite the rest of Europe to join in | bad organization of the War department, whose 
the alliance. The character of the treaty was known | duties are divided between the Horse Guards, the 








may freely trade with neutral and friendly ports, 
and neutral or friendly ships from neutral or 
friendly ports may convey merchandise to this 
country, without any reference to the origin or 
ownership of the property. By another order, 
Russian ships which have actually commenced 
their voyage before the declaration of war, even 
when coming to this country, are secured immu- 
nity at sea and free entry and departure in 
English ports. Taken together with. others that 
have preceded them, the orders give a larger 
freedom and security to commerce during actual 
war than have ever been granted before. 

One of the best guarantees for the honesty and 
efficiency of the Ministry is the active co-opera- 
tion of a man who, like Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
uniformly speaks in a strain of straightforward 
vigour. Sir Hamilton is new to public speaking 
at home, and it was ‘‘a great card” for the Lord 
Mayor to get him at the Easter festival of the 


some time back, and the time Which has expired } War Office, the Ordnance, the Victualling Office, |Mansion-house, on Monday last. For the day 
before the ratification has given rise to many sur- | and the Treasury ; separate compartments, which | Sir Hamilton was a more conspicuous guest than 
mises, and even to reports of lingering ‘‘difficul- | own a very imperfect control under the Colonial | Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston; and in 
ties” between the two Governments. It has been} Minister. Others declare that there is a split in | the peculiarly plain, colloquial, and racy language 


hinted that the French had proved impracticable | the Cabinet, and that the Government is thus 
on certain points. There is no doubt that it was | driven first to one side, then to another. While 
difficult to arrange the basis of a combination la third party add to this latter statement th 
Which must last for some time, without awakening | assertion that Lord Aberdeen and some other 
feglings of jealousy and pride on either side. | Ministers positively try to thwart the war in 
Moreover, the treaty had to be so framed that the | which they profess to have acquiesced. There is 
union which it offers to other States would be prac- | not as yet the slightest proof in support of these 
ticsble for them as well as for the Western Powers. | statements ; and they rather indicate an uneasy 
Should the treaty be well observed, and car-| feeling, than really establish any charge. 
ried out by the Two Governments that have! In the meanwhile it must be admitted that such 
adopted it, the time expended in arranging will | intelligence as we have is not altogether favourable 
not have been wasted. The Governments have | to confidence in the public. If Admiral Plum- 
still to be jadged by their actions, and their action | ridge has really taken five vessels as prizes in the 
will be more important on the stage of the war | Baltic, there still is too much reason to apprehend 
now about to open, than in the preliminaries which | either that Sir Charles Napier is cramped by in- 
are closed by the publication of this treaty and of | structions unfavourable to his activity, or that he 
the Russian notice in answer to the declaration of | finds greater difficulty in approaching the enemy 
eA than we might at first have supposed. In the 
This Russian documéht is a characteristic affair. | Black Sea the Russians report themselves to have 
Ttis remarkable for the absence of statements of | succeeded in eluding the vigilance of our fleet, 
and for a certain argumentative, special- | and to have conveyed to their own arms in Asia 
Pleading style ; being, in short, less a declaration | those very reinforcements and stores which it was 
of the Russian intentions than a laboured reply | the object of the fleet to intercept. ‘The public 
to 'the English declaration. It declares the Eng- | is panting for some great success ; and at present, 








~ Summons to surrender the Principalities in- | 
aincere, because it is made long after the event; 
to be insulting in its partiality, since it is directed 
only to one of the parties in the quarrel; and 
meriting the only reply which the Emperor gave 


while we have little and doubtful success, the only 
thing great is the delay or the doubt. 

Three new Orders in Council are issued to 
regulate the effect of the war upon commerce. 
The principal one declares that British subjects 





of the diplomatist there must have been a fresh- 
ness for the civic ears altogether marvellous in 
proceeding from official lips. Sir Hamilton com- 
pared the English system of diplomacy with the 
Russian: the English, he said, consists in ob- 
serving what passes and in stating it to Ministers 
at home, whether such statements be calculated to 
please the Ministers or not. There are old stagers 
in the profession of diplomacy who will be as- 
tounded to hear this called the “ English system.” 
We are much more inclined to call it the Seymour 
system ; but it is unquestionably lucky for Eng- 
land that it should have been begun by so able a 
master just in the nick of time. 

Sir Hamilton confirms a long entertained opinion 
of our own, that the frauds which the Czar 
plays off upon other countries are retaliated upon 
himself, in the shape of false reports from agents 
anxious to please him and to represent their own 
success. Thus he is made to have a totally false 
impression as to the condition of the Christians 
in Turkey, the stability and strength of the 
Government in France, the popular feeling in 
England, and other facts not less important to” 
his plans.* In short, he is made to believe that 
every country is exactly in the state in which he 
would wish it to be; and hence, no doubt, a great 
part of his otherwise unaccountable arrogance. 
The reports of the Sturges, the un-English lan- 
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guage of the Cobdens, the accommodating pic- 
tures drawn by some singularly bending Ame- 
ricans, must assist his agents in the flattering 
delusion—a delusion that has been spared to 
our Government by that manly straightforward- 
ness which Sir Hamilton Seymour modestly 
ascribes to the system, Buti which we: certainly 
ascribe to the man, while westhank him for imtro- 
ducing it. 

In the absence of any fresh or decisive. iiatel- 
ligence respectimg: the pmagress of the alliance 
with Austria and Prussia, we have statements 
that Holland has declared a thorough neutrality, 
declining to permit the exportation of contrabands 
of war, or the entrance of privateers into her 
harbours ; Sardinia has done the same ; a demand 
to the same effect has been made upon Spain; 
and we may anticipate that a similar demand 
will test the feelings of Naples and other States 
that cannot but lean to the Russian side. 

Spain, however, appears for the moment to be 
seized with a paroxysm of good faith and politic 
amity. Mr. Soulé is promised indemnity for the 
Black Warrior, though the Government still 
haggles over the amount to be paid; new orders 
are issued for the better government of Cuba, 
and the better observance of anti-slavery treaties 
with this country ; and Spain would seem for the 
moment to be recovering from her dream of im- 
punity in treachery to her alliances. 

In the United States we see active agitation on 
the subject of England, Mexico, and the Nebraska 
territory. An idea prevails that the Orders in 
Council issued by our Government necessarily in- 
volve a reyival of our claim to the right of search, 
which America has formerly denied and success- 
fully resisted ; but our own readers are aware that 
the subject has been under consideration, and we 
have as yet no reason to suppose that our own 
Government contemplates any offensive adhesion 
to an old claim. 

The Mexican question turns upon a supposed 
corrupt desire in the American Government to 
get rid of asurplus in the treasury by paying for 
a barren slip of barren soil along the border of 
the Gila. The correspondent of the Times asserts 
that the American Government will not only re- 
serve five million dollars to pay off American 
claims upon.Mexico, but will also give heavy com- 
missions to its agents if they effect a friendly con- 
clusion of the Gadsden treaty. We have no faith 
in these easily got up affectations of penetrating 
official’ secrets, and’ pretending that the baser 
crimes and. treasons are manufactured in every 
Government. 3 

The most stirring question for the time was the 
threatened duel, ‘Che Nebraska Bill proposed 
to override the Missouri Compromise, by permit- 
ting the institution of slavery in a new territory 
North of the compromised line. The Free-soilers 
mostly objected to that concession, although it was 
represented to them that a concession in that direc- 
tion would also serve as precedent for the corre- 
sponding concession of some free-soil state South 
of the lime. On the whole, however, the balance 
of opinion appears to have been against the Bill ; 
and that may account for the fact that Mr. Cut- 
ting, after intimating that he was in favour of its 
principle, made that motion for referring it to a 
committee of the whole House which was con- 
sidered fatal to it. Mr. Breckenbridge, of Ken- 
tucky, who supports the Government, fired by the 
apparent breach of faith in the other member, 
launehed forth a philippic, which drew upon him 
a challenge ; and Washington expected to see the 
pitiamentery debate continued with the rifle. 


uckily that scandal wag saved; but. the Bi - 
pears likely to fall aside. * ‘athtttion 

Affairs at Stockport have taken a very unhappy 
turn, and we — much further embarrassment 
from the mistake which the magistrates have 
made. We have full accounts from our own cor- 
respondent, whose letter will be found in another 
column. The masters having announced a with- 
drawal of the ten per cent. increase of w: 
which they had granted, and’ having refused. t 
alternative of short time suggested by the men, 
the men have struck ; and the magistrates forbid 
open-air meetings, Such, a step could, only. be 


justified by an anticipation of disorder, which the 
conduetof the workingyclasses had forbidden ; and 
nothing igsmore caloulated to sow mischief, bad 
feeling, and the most dangerous ideas, than this 
prostitution of magisterial authority to the alli- 
ance ofthe masters. 

‘holéra comes again with slow but steady steps; 
| andifrom the General Board of Healthbissues an 
offigial warning, signed by the Seeretanpy, Mr. 
Tom Taylor. It is: mat too soon. Surely the 
felli epidemic will mge again with monge fatal 
eff¥et tham the war,, eithem in the north an the 


responsibility upon a@// in authority, and‘many not 
in authority. But what is Government doing— 
that practical Government, led, in these matters, 
by the rapid Palmerston? We may hold a day 
of humiliation and prayer, for success in arms; 
but it would be far better to hold a day, anda 
long day. of works, to fulfil the laws and. condi- 
tions of life, health, and God, 





SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR AT THE 
MANSION-HOUSE. 


Tne Chief of the City gives a banquet to Ministers 
and others every year, at Easter time. This year 
the feast was held on Easter Monday, and amid a 
great gathering of city and Parliamentary notables 
there were the Ministers, Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, with their spouses; the Duchess 
of Somerset, the Bishop of Chester, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, and Lord Robert Grosvenor. It is not 
however for the revelations made by Ministers—re- 
velations usually of the common-place sort—that we 
record this city banquet at length; but for the capi- 


pure novelty, as regards municipal festivities. 

The order of the proceedings did not differ from 
that of any ordinary dinner. First came “the 
Queen,” “the Royal Family,” “the Army and 
Navy,” and soon. To “the Health of her Majesty’s 
Ministers” Lord John Russell replied, certainly not 
in a manner worth recording here, except in the fol- 
lowing passage, which may be usefully quoted :— 

“One thing, perhaps, I may be permitted to say, not on 
behalf of the Ministers, who must always be prepared to 


themselves, but on bebalf of those gallant men in our navy 


that these gallant men are one and all of them intent on 
doing good service to our country wherever best it can be 
done. I know very well that criticism is apt to rest upon 


inte effeet the designs of the critics or the plans of those who 


encountered. But I beg of you to believe that all of these 
men are animated by a sincere desire to do their duty, and 
that at no former time, even when the glory of our country 
was wound to its highest pitch, had we men, either in the 
naval or the military service, on whose discretion, skill, 
wisdom, and judgment, we may with more confidence rely. 
I therefore trust that, without listening to hasty and often 
unfounded reports, you will wait to see the whole of tlie 
actions performed by these men; and depend upon it they will 
prove worthy of their Queen and their country.” (Cheers.) 
Praising Sir Hamilton Seymour, the Lord Mayor 
proposed the health of the diplomatic service, and 
coupled with the toast that gentleman’s name. 





|cheered. Unfortunately, he spoke in a low tone of 
| voice, which in many parts of the room was altoge- 
| ther inaudible. After returning thanks for the 
honour which they had done him in drinking his 
| health, he said he could have been well content to sit 
j}down at once, as he was altogether unaccustomed to 
j}address large assemblies, but that he had a long story 
| to tell. 

He might begin by remarking that the confi- 
| dence which they were pleased to place in him, and 
the confidence they reposed in him, were due in a 
|great measure to the system of diplomacy adopted 
| by the English Government. ‘That system was re- 


his eyes as wide open as he could, and in writing 


please the English Government, but such as they 
appeared to be to the man himself. That was the 
system universally adopted by English diplomatists, 
but unfortunately it was not followed abroad. In 
particular it was not adopted by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the consequences were what they had all 
seen. Had the Russian Government followed the 
same practice, he believed that none of the present 
evils would have come to pass. But, unfortunately, 
@ contrary course was adopted; for nothing could be 
more inexact, nothing more false than the notions 
with regard to Europe in general that were circu- 


gard to the provinces of ‘Turkey ? They wrote that 





eastaft Burope ; andileasilyy will lic thesweight off 


tal speech of the late Minister at St. Petersburg—a | 


meet any criticism which their condact may bring upon | 


and army who have lately left our shores to maintain the | 
reputation of the flag of our comntry, I beg you to believe | 


the men who it may seem, at the time, do not exactly carry | 


know not the difficulties and the dangers which have to be | 


Sir Hamilton Seymour, on rising, was loudly | 


|markably simple. It consisted in a man keeping | 


home observations, not such as were most likely to | 


lated through Russia. What did they write with re- | 


nothing but the greatest horrors prevailed—that the | 
priests were murdered at the altar—that the Christian | 
jtemples were burned—that the grossest sacrileges 
\were everywhere committed—things that made his 
hair stand on end till he found that he could not 
trace a.single word of truth in the whole, relation. 


Ay 
| What did they write from Constantinople? ‘Thee 
| wrote that that interesting invalid the Salta 
| worse amd worse, that his flesh and his appetite —" 
guite gome, hat his obstinacy was such that he 
refused toitake the prescriptions which the Imperial 
pliysiciamwas-good enough to send him. What did 
they write: ffom London? They wrote that John 
Bull wagea@ very: material fellow—that he was im- 
mersed ity theeTlirce per Cents.—that he was 
fond of ‘the creature comforts, and that he was most 
tall o interrupt his present flow of Prosperity 
‘by meddiiagwith affairs with which he had no direct 
comeerma uch for England. He must say here 
he was-not\alluding to mere diplomatic corre. 
ndence—to the despatches of Prince this or of 
Count that—bug to general. reperts sent from the 
country. Wétat did they write from France ? 
they represented that country as having hardly eg. 
caped from one revolution or political change, and as 
being only bent upon avoiding another—that the 
| men of commerce were intent upon realising 
| fortunes; that the Government was imperial jn its 
| sympathies; and above all, the idea of a close con. 
nection between England and France was treated ag. 
ja —— a thing to be talked of, but never tobe 
realised. 





| 


| But it might be asked what was t English 
| Minister about all this time? The gt oom 
_he might tell them, was a very small man, He did 
| what he could, but his voice was small, for it was.not 
\what was said to the Emperor of Russia in, the 
| English language that availed anything, but what 
| was said to him in the Russian language; and he 
was persuaded that if there had been any one 
| his advisers of courage or of character sufficient to 
| tell his Majesty the exact truth, his Majesty would 
| never have followed his present unfortunate course, 
| The result was, that England was now plunged into 
a war with a country with which we had long beer 
on the most friendly relations—a country that had 
| many sympathies with this country, as might be ex- 
| pected when it was considered that half of its pro- 
‘duce was not only purchased by England, but paid 
| for before hand; and with a very kindly people, for 
he could not conceal it, that he had found there 
| many kind hearts among the people—(cheers)~and: 
| when the present mists of prejudice had been dis- 
| pelled there were many friendly hands there whicg 
it would give him great pleasure again to shake, 
(Loud cheers.) 

But if they had lost an ancient ally on the one 
side, the cireumstances of the case had had'theep. 
traordinary effect, with regard to another country, 
| of wiping away the results of centuries of j 
and of hostility, and of producing a state of fri 
feeling which, he trusted, would be equally duratla, 
He need not say that he alluded to their ally the 
French nation. (Cheers.) In every language ther 
were words of peculiar significance and importance, 
Thus, when they said in England that aman behaved’ 
himself like a gentleman, they bestowed upem him 
the highest compliment, and they meant. that sucha 
man would not only fulfil, but would go beyond, his 
engagements. Now, in the French language, the 
words loyal and lJoyauté had the same signi 
meaning. And in ‘speaking of the French cabinet, 
| he must say that, as far as his own powers of obser- 
| vation had gone, those terms were peculiarly appli- 
cable to the acts of the French Government. (Cheers. 
| As far as he had been able to observe, nothing had} 
been more loyal—nothing more marked by /ayauié: 
—than the proceedings of the French. Government. 
He did not wish to go into any personal affairs, but 
there was one slight circumstance whieli occurred to» 
himself, and which he thought, as regarded the coms 
duet of the French Government, had not attracted, 
the attention it deserved. Among the arts that were 
used—‘ dodges,’ he believed, was the word 
—(laughter)—to separate the English and the Prench: 
Governments, the Russian cabinet meted out avery, 
different treatment to the English Minister from 
what was awarded to the French Minister. For im 
stance, Sir Hamilton received one fine winter’s more 
ing the agreeable intimation that his back was mere 
agreeable to the Government than his face—that his 
passports were ready—and that it was desirable he 
should set out from St. Petersburg as soon as’ pos 
‘sible. Nothing of the sort was done to the Brenelx 

Minister, But it happened that this little act wa% 

foreseen and discountenanced at Paris ; and it 9 
| happened that when the French Minister heard of 
| this, acting upon his instructions, he wrote to the: 
Russian Cabinet requesting that a similar passport 
might be made out for him, and so off he went 
|(Cheers.) It was therefore possible, and he hoped it 
was probable, that the long centuries of hostility that 
existed between France and England might now be 
succeeded by as many centuries of peace, 
sitting down, let him endeavour to point out the dif 
ference between the first and the second empires: 
"The one appeared to him to rest. upon war and Upom 
a disregard of national rights; the other yen | 
an extreme desire for peace, as longas peace 
preserved on honourable terms, and upon the Cn 
respect for the rights and privileges of other: 
There had lately resounded. through the: streetact 
Paris the cries.of ‘ Vive la Reine Victoriel 
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believed he was speaking the uni- 
Jes: Anglois! - of his countrymen when he: said 
vols nalishmen would respond to. those cries with 
tens of’ ‘Vive la France—vive l’Empereur— 
the: shows) Orde les droits de I’Europe.’ ( Cheers.) 


i longer: If any obser- 

would not detain them longer. - 
tion red in his speech tinged with as- 
bed oP He dared to 


; ey would excuse it. 
cresenagr oll in travelling, had experienced 
eraser, when arriving at a station, of finding 
the: had left an umbrella or a carpet-bag be- 
ae and they would therefore excuse any an- 
hind eeieby® r traveller like himself, who had 
ih bebied him the whole of his luggage, and who 
: naturally felt a little excitement on the 
eck” (Cheers and laughter.) ; 
X: This speech made a great sensation. It had the 
At honour of not being reported by the Times 
i be difficult to say.] 
— a ising continued. Lord _ Palmerston 
testified to the great merits of the British House of 
Commons; Lord John Russell did honour to “the 
Lord Mayor”; Sir F. Kelly, in replying for the Bar, 
id big compliments to Lord Jolin Russell, and Mr. 
al of the United States’ Legation, spoke of the 
strong sympathy felt by his countrymen for the | 
‘Purkisly cause. So it ended—the speech of the 
Minister who has suffered a burglary at the hands of 
an Emperor remaining the speech of the evening. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tr week has been characterised by an absence of Conti- 
nental news, and all that is worth telling from foreign parts 
js easily summed up. — : ‘ . 

In Paris the gay doings in honour of the Duke of C am- 

~ bridge and Lord Raglan culminated on Monday. They 
comprised grand dinners at the British Embassy and the 
hotel of the French Foreign Minister, visits to cayalry | 
barracks, to the Louvre, and Versailles, where the great | 
waterworks were set playing for the behoof of the Duke 
of Cambridge. The great closing festivity on Monday night 
was a grand ball and concert at the newly-decked Elysée, 
given by the eee > age —e a. Tt 
‘ wit rorusion 0 ruuant cloth, choice 
aoe gildin and picturesque out-door illuminations 
which is so decidedly French. The Emperor and Empress 
were present ; a ve at one o'clock, but the dancers kept 
he ball till daylight. 
"Pathe next maniig Lard Raglan started for Marseilles, and 
on the following day the Duke of Cambridge set out, not by | 
the mostdirect road, the road of a soldier to the field of 
battle, but to Vienna, whither he has gone to compliment the 
— on nn marriage. Thence he will go, 

vid Trieste, to Constantinople. 

Marshal St. Arnaud denested on Saturday for the East, 
and Prince. Napoleon, after receiving the ovations of Mar- | 
seilles, sailed from Toulon on Monday. It is said that Gene- 
ral Baraguay d’Hilliers presses for troops. 

The ent of the Morning Chronicle was the first 
to announce that an offensive and defensive treaty had been 
signed: between France.and England. Yesterday the 7imes | 
wrote as. fullows;— 

“We learn from Paris that. the conyention between the 
French and English Governments which was signed a few 
days ago in London has already been ratified, and that the | 
text of this important emmenh will probably appear this | 
morning in the Moniteur. The object of the allianee of the 
two Courts is stated tc be the re-establishment of peace | 
between the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan on a perma- 
nent basis, and the preservation of Europe from the dangers 
which have disturbed the general peace. For this purpose, | 
and in- order-to rescue the dominion of the Sultan from | 
foreign invasion, the English and French Governments agree 
to oman shenilitery and naval forces ia a manner sufli- | 
cient to accomplish the result they have in view. They | 
bind ened net.to. accept any proposition for the om j 
tion of hostilities against Russia without having communi- | 
cated to each other the nature of such overtures. They | 
distinetly disclaim all exelusive advantage to themselves | 
from the events which may arise, and they invite the rest of | 
Europe.to.co-operate with them in an alliance destined solely | 
to protect the public interests of Europe. The lateness of | 
the hour at which this information reaches us compels us to | 
defer till to-morrow all further comment on this important 
cony which seems to supply the necessary basis to 
the operations me the English and French forees are 

We will, we trust, cement the permanent | 
alliance of the Wesiern Powers.” 
4 of: the provincial journals have spoken of the-inten- 
tion of founding military establishments on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, near Toulon, or in the north at Dunkirk or | 
Boulogne. The Union says:—“ A similar establishment is | 

Spoken.of on our western coasts. If the rumours on this 
ps po are not.erroneous, numerous regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, destined eventually to take part in the expedi- | 
} aby ey paren are to be écheloned along the shore from 
to Uherbourg, so as to be ready for immediate em- 
kation.” a 7 








The Moniteur of Wednesday stated that the Austrian 

dor at Paris had left for Vienna, to be present at | 

the Marriage of the Emperor ; he would be absent ten days. 
. Laing, M.P., Chairman of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, accompanied by Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr, Cecil Boothby, 
one of the direction, and Mr. Grove, the Secretary, had an | 
interview. with the Emperor on Monday, at the Tuileries. | 
The deputation was introduced by Lord Cowley. The Em- 
peror expressed the greatest interest in the success of the 
and promised to send contributions from the 
7 factories of Sevres, the Gobelins, and Beau- | 
Vals. Healso.intimated his intention of sending a deputa- 


Cardinal Wiseman, who arrived in Paris on Saturday 
evening, had an interviewon, the sama.day with the Bm- 
peror, Whe Cardinal was on his way to. London.; 





The Turkish news is not of a striking character. At the 
time we write the armies were in their old positions—the 
Russians in the Dobrudscha, where they were making 
their foothold, and the Turks still at Karasu. But from 
hour to hour we expect news of hostilities. ane 
numerous, but sadly wanting in authenticity. hey are, 
that the great Russian depét, Folkschan, has been destroyed 
by fire, with all the arms, ammunition, stores, clothing, and 
provisions laboriously collected there; that Odessa has been 
taken; that it has not, and that it is blockaded; and that 
the Russians have entered Kostendje, which, on evacuating, 
the Turks fired. F 

On the other hand, there is no doubt but that the Greeks, 
except those of the Roman Catholic faith, have been com- 
pelled to fly from Constantinople. The diplomatic documents 
which have been published show that the Ministers of Eug- 
land and France, as well as of the Porte, regard the,Greek 
Government as compromised in the Albanian insurrection. 
Lord Stratford. indignantly disclaims all sympathy for the 
foolish authors of a violent and unprincipled policy, that can 
only tend to the benefit of Russia, and even finds it n 
to charge the British consuls to deny that the allies-wi 
assist the insurgents, or protect the Greeks from expulsion 
from the Sulran’s dominions. 

Aecounts from Constantinople, of the 5th instant, state 
that Count Zamoiski has at length received the. permission 
of the Turkish Gevernment to form a Polish legion. The 
legion, when organised, will_be sent into. Armenia, and serve 
against the Russians in Georgia. Count. Zamoiski is the 
nephew of the Prince Adam Czartoriski. 

According to Constantinople mercantile letters of the 6th 
of April, Baron Bruck has issued orders to all Austrian 
won. to quit Constantinople. It is conjectured that the 
order relates only to Austrian vessels of war, in order to avoid 
the importunities of the Turks, that they should join: the 
allied fleets in the -Blaek Sea. 

The declaration of war made by England and France was 
published on the 6th in the Turkish camp at Kalafat. 
After a salute of 100 cannon shots had been fired from the 
ramparts, the troops marched out in battalions, and fired each 
three volleys of musketry, the military band filling up the 
intervals with martial airs. 

The Paris Patrie contradicts, “‘ on authority,” the 
of the death of Colonel Dieu, According to a letter 4 
Constantinople of the 5th, the colonel was then at the head- 
quarters of Omar Pasha, and in perfect health. 





We are still without any kind of ‘information. from Ger- 
many respecting the intentions of Austria and Prassia, and 
only know that a treaty has been concluded between them, 
It is, however, considered doubtful whether it would bed 
ratified by Austria. 

The Jnvalide Russe publishes a remarkable article. de~ 
scribing how the garrisons on the Circassian coast were 
removed and the forts burnt, “with that success.whieh 
accompanies all the operations of the fleet in the Black Sea,” 
between the 3rd and the 10th of March—a fortnight before 
war was declared in London :— 

“Tn coasting along the shores of Circassia, and whenever 
they arrived opposite any post, they left the vessels necessary 
for the embarkation of the garrison; but on approaching 
Navaghinsk, two steamers, the one French anc the other 
English, were signalled. ‘The embarkation was suspended, 
and measures were taken to prepare for action; however, 
the enemy’s ships remained in the offiing, passed before ours, 
and the embarkation was resumed. 

“In the meantime, opposite the post Veliaminoff, these 
two steamers stopped tke hired transport Bazyb; two officers 
hailed her and addressed to her commander, Lieutenant 
Techebyscheff, the following questions :— 

‘* What steamers have you seen near the post of Nava- 
ghinsk?? Answer—‘ Some Russian steamers of war.’ 

“* What are they doing at that point?’ Answer—‘ There 
is an admiral there, and he has not told me his instructions.’ 

“*Who is burning the posts, you or the Circassians?’ 
Answer—‘ We.’ 

“** Why do you burn them?’ Answer—‘ Because such js 
the order given.’ 

‘«* Where is your fleet?” Answer-‘I don’t know, but I 
believe it to beat sea, and very near.’ 

‘“‘ After having received these answers, the.two steamers 
departed, having described themselves as the Jfogador and 
the Sampson. 

“ From all these posts, besides the garrisons, which make 4 
up an effective force of 5000 men,, they embarked. all the 
families of the soldiers, the workmen, and a a eet of 
the stores of the Crown. The rest, as well as the b ildings, 
were burnt, and the fortifications were blown up. 

“Our military resources have thus been augmented by an 
important body of picked troops, accustomed to war by Jong 
service in the centre of an unsubdued country.” 

The Grand Duke Constantine has personally assumed the 
command of the Russian fleet at Helsingfors. He hoisted 
his flag on the 1st instant. 

The Austrian and Prussian Ministers at St. Petersburg 
did not attend the reading of the bulletin announcing the 
passage of the Danube, although they were invited, 





According to, advices from Turin on: the 15th inst., the 
Sardinian Government has issued an order prohibiting any 
privateers under the Russian flag from being armed, pro- 
visioned, or harboured, with thelr prizes, in Sardinian 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte had an audience of the Pope, on 
the 11th, that lasted an hour anda half. The. Prince has 
been made much of in all the the towns,of the Papal States. 

From Spain come three important items of news., Fj 
we hear the Black Warrior question is far from setiled, snd 
that Mr. Soulé has made great demands; next, Lord Howden 
has at last induced the Spanish Government to pass.a decree 


tion of ey, opens persons to represent France at the | for the better-observanee of the slave-trade treaties, 


Ceremany ofthe opening of the Palace next month. 


that slaves in Cuba shall be registered, and -all found after 





are- 
> Quen , > giaeat of 
the has amnestied the soldiers of the Regiment of. 
Cordova who took part in the revolt at Saragossa. 
The writes that Russian agent rsing 
and Portugal with the view of exciting revolts theres 


THE WAR. 
THE BALTIC FLEET. 


Five, perhaps ten, prizes have been secured ‘by the. 
Baltic fleet. The fortunate: officer te gain..the first, 
spoil from the enemy is Admiral com-. 
manding a flying squadron of. paddle-wheel steamerss 
The admiral, with the whole were last heard of 
near the island of Gothland, whither they had gone~ 
to look out for the enemy. No fewer than eighteen’ 
sail of the line were in the harbourat Helsingfors. 

We have letters from our own —— 
board the fleet, an officer who is to do his duty, 
gallantly in the struggle, and, like.all his brethren, 
a ~ enthusiasm and old English spirit.. He.writes. 
as Ws -— 


Kioge Bay, April 2.—Copenhagens 

“ We. arrived at Wingo Sound on the 19th. Sir- 
Charles Napier immediately started in the Valorous 
for Copenhagen to make arrangements:forthp fleet 
remaining in some port of Denmark. The Swedes. 
seemed well inclined to fraternise with us.. 
with crowds of well-dressed people came out from, 
Gottenburg, and cheered us most lustily,. Méat.and, 
vegetables were sent on board of. the. ships, 
and no money would be accepted... Teadiaek has not. 
been idle—general exercise with. great guns,every, 
morning, usually firing at a mark ; we have algo, 


The latter weapon is certainly a great improvement’ 
on ‘Brown Bess.’ At 500 yards more than half’ 
the shots struck the target. On the 24th Sir Charles 
Napier returned from Copenhagen, and’ on the fdl- 
lowing morning the squadron started for Kioge Bay, 
pilots having been engaged at Fredericksmaan,,. the 





i 





is difficult and tedious, 
ness, in Jutland, the first night (25th); and atReef- 
ness, in Zealand, the second night (26th). The glass- 
now fell rapidly, and shortly afterwards it came on to 
blow a heavy gale. The signal was made to strike 
topmasts, and most ships let go their second.agchor. 
On the morning of the 28th the fleetweighed, stand-. 
ing down the Belt. At2.p.m, thedeopand:was ob= 
served approaching with our Minister 1 
bn. board. What his business, might be we: knew 
not, but shortly afterwards, a signal .was.made:to- 
i pilots and procure new ones; andthe news» 
was speedily cigeulated that our destinations. had. 
been changed from Kioge to Kiel, in Schleswig-Hol- . 
stein, That night we auchored off the Ny! ; 
and the next day, having clearedthe Belt, we 
the vicinity of Kiel., 

“ No communication took place with. the shore, 
although we remained there three days, exceptea: 
steamer, which was sent in for letters: amd: one day’s« 
fresh beef for the crews. We cannot: aecount for» 
the non-appearance of any of the-natives, buatmen- 
or others, who might have realised ee Ane a few 
hours by catering for the. ships, save suppo- 
sition that the Danish authorities prevent.their sup- 
plying us. We shall have to annex Schleswi ‘ 
stein. before. long, or hand it over to the of; 
Augustenburg, or the. King of Hanover, and, aa; 
report says. we are popular with the natives, I dare, 
say we could do it im less.time than was. wasted’ om: 
Lord Malmesbury’s convention in 1852. On the lst 


Bay : 
disaster, if I except a collision which occurred ‘be- 
tween the Princess Royal and the Cressy, The latter. 
vessel lost her foreyard and the former her quarter- 
boat. This accident is attributed to the. thicknegs, 
of the fog and the unaccountable conduct of the: 
Princess Royal, whostopped without any signal having, 
been made, when the fog prevented one frome : 
six-yards ahead. Here, then, we are atdMioge; but, 
distant from the town of Copenhagen nearly: 
miles. A signal was made to send for~letters 
England, but to our intense disgust hardly an offiter- 
received a letter. 

“ April 4.—The fleet is still here: Sir- Olagles 
Napier has issued an order declaring that it is 
dient to keep on good terms with Danes and Sw . 
and requesting, in the event of the service 
officers to go to Copenhagen, that they conduct 
themselyes properly, and not kick up a shindy. This: 
is good news for us, for it seems te say there is-a: 
chance of our getting leave, though, up te the 
sent time, no one has been allowed-out of any of’ 


ships. Noon.—The Hecia has arrived with letterg 
and an announcement of AiRneGn are SS 


papers come very irregulasty) of 
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harpen 

signal her bungled, and ns yn he 

was rat we have not got the 

exact words. Such is the spirit of it, and all the ships 
have manned the rigging, and cheered violently.” 


somewhat behind the telegraphic an- 
et we are sure our readers will gladly 
peruse the following account of the reception of the 
war declaration by the fleet, written by an officer of 
the Duke of Wellington, and published in the Plymouth 
Mail. The date is April4:— 

“ At noon to-day the Old Duke looked as if she was 
dressed for a holiday—she was covered with flags, forming a 
general signal to the fleet which had anything but a holiday 
signification—it was the -in-Chief's declaration of 
war, and ran, word for word, as follows:— 

“Lads! War is declared, with a bold and numerous 
enemy to meet. Should they offer us battle, you will know 
what to do with them. Success depends on the precision 
i Also, lads! sharpen your cut- 


“The Blenheim, Captain the Hon. F. T. Pelham, imme- 
diately answered, ‘ y and willing ;’ the Neptune, Captain 
Smith, ‘ Ready ;’ and every ship manned her rigging and 
gave three such cheers as are seldom heard in those waters. 
Ourselves and all the ship’s company were then called upon 
deck, and Commodore Seymour read the signal to us; and 
the men were beginning to follow the example of the other 
ships, when the old admiral came forward, and, leaning over 


the railing, said— 

is pA my lads! You have just heard what the commo- 
dore has said to you, and all 1 have to say is, you must be 
cool and collected—don’t throw your shot away. A shot 
fired in the air or the water is of no use. Make every 
one of them ¢ell; we have quite a different system now to 
what we had in the last war. I have no doubt some of 
you have been in action before, but it will be different to what 
you have been accustomed to; but Admiral Chads showed 
you the other day that a shell bursting between decks is 
not so dangerous as you imagine, and if one comes on your 
deck, you must lie down and it won't hurt you more than 
the common splinters of an ordinary action. Should we 
meet the Russian fleet at sea, as I dare say we shall, you 
well know how to dispose of them. We will now man the 
rigging, and give three cheers for the Queen, God bless her! 

- The men rushed to the rigging and gave three times three 
for the Queen and one cheer more, and three for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This was followed by the rest of the fleet, 
and peal after peal came floating over the waters, until the 
most distant sounded like the echo of the other. Hands 
were piped.down—men under punishment were forgiven, 
and an extra glass of grog given each man at supper time.” 








THE ARMY. 

At the latest dates all the troops, except the 
Guards, had sailed for Gallipoli. Nothing could ex- 
ceed in heartiness the entente cordiale between the 
French and British soldiers at Malta. They marched 
about arm-in-arm, unable to converse except by 
signs; and the Frenchmen, nothing loth, had to 
suffer that peculiarly English greeting and symbol 
of friendship, the interchange of liquor. Writing 
on the 3ist of March, the 7imes’ correspondent, at 
Malta, gives an admirable description of the Zouaves, 
and their reception there:— : 

“ The Zouave (who was an object of some curiosity to us 
all) wears a sort of red fez cap, with a roll of cloth at the 
base to protect the head; a jacket of biue cloth with red 
facings, decorated with some simple ornaments and open in 
front so as to display the throat; and a waistcoat, or under 
coat, of red comes down to the hips. Round his waist a 
broad silk sash is folded several times, so as to keep up the 
ample pantaloons and to support the back. The pantaloons, 
of scarlet cloth, fit close over the hips, and then expand to 
the most Dutchman built dimensions, till they are gathered 
just below the kuee in loose bagging folds, and almost look 

ike a kilt. From the knee to the ancle the leg is protected 
by a kind of greaves, made of stout yellow, embroidered 
leather, laced (with black stripes) down the back and de- 
scending over the shoe. The whole costume is graceful, easy, 
and picturesque. The men (natives of France, and not 
Arabs as many suppose) are young smart fellows, about 5 
feet 6 inches in height, burnt to a deep copper tint by the 
rays of au African sun, and wearing the most luxuriant 
beards, moustaches, and whiskers; it is, however, hard to 
believe these fierce-looking warriors are’ Europeans. The 
Pluton and another vessel arrived yesterday with Zouaves 
from Africa and the usnal freight of horses, and the streets 

~ were full of men in scarlet and blue uniforms walking arm- 
in-arm together in uncommunicative friendliness, their con- 
versation being carried on by signs, pointing to their throats 
and stomachs, to express the primitive sensations of hunger 
and thirst. In most cases the men saluted the foreign 
officers as if they were their own, and the greatest cordiality 
existed among them.” 

The allied army at Gallipoli was 5000 strong at 
the latest date; but it is probable that the whole 
force at Malta, together with some thousands of 
French troops, known to be on their way, have 
landed by this time. The newspaper reporters com- 
plain of the want of wood, water, and shelter, at the 
point of debarkation; and tell all sorts of stories 
about rows between General Canrobert and the 
Pacha of Adrianople; but the General himself, 
writing to the French Government, is not only silent 
about the rows, but expresses his satisfaction at the 
accommodation provided. 

The departures from England this week have 








jects of the war. 
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comprised the general officers, Lord Lucan, and 
Brigadiers-general Airey and Buller; four troops of 
cavalry, 17th Lancers and sth Hussars, several 
strong detachments of infantry, and some troops of 
artillery. The cavalry it would appear, are to be 
sent by sea, after all, and in sailing vessels. In all 
the towns through which the troops march to points 
of embarkation they are reveived with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 





The launch of the Cossack screw steam-frigate 
pierced for thirty guns, with one large pivot-gun, all 
on the upper deck, and built for the Emperor of 
Russia by Mr. Pitcher, ship-builder of Northfleet, 
took place on Saturday, at half-past two o’clock; she 
was towed up the riveron Monday. She appears a 
remarkably finely built vessel, on good lines. She 
has the figure head of a Cossack, and when rigged 
will have a similar appearance to the Highflyer, ex- 
cept that she is apparently longer. 

The Commissioners of the Admiralty gave notice 
at Lloyd’s on Monday, that they required an addi- 
tional number of transports, of from 650 to 800 tons 
burden, for the conveyance of troops and stores to 
the seat of war. They are to be hired for four 
months certain. The Commissioners have deter- 
mined not to take up any vessel for transport service 
that has discharged a cargo of guano. 

The launch of the Royal Albert, 131, screw steam- 
ship, has been postponed to Saturday, May, 13 when 
it will take place in the presence of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and other members of the Royal 
Family. The ceremony of naming the ship will be 
performed by the Princess Royal. 

The exact number of persuns who visited Wool- 
wich dockyard on Monday, to go on board the Royal 
Albert, was 11,156. The numbers who visited the 
dockyard on Tuesday appeared to be greater. 





MR. URQUHART AT MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Urqonart issued an address to the Manchester 
people, calling upon them to meet him at the Corn 
Exchange, to hear his opinions on the causes and ob. 
About a thousand people assem- 
bled, and Mr. Alderman Heywood agreed to preside, 
on condition that free discussion and fair hearing 
should be permitted and given. At the outset, Mr. 
Urquhart read a letter from Mr. John Bright, ex- 
pressing the views of that gentleman. Mr. Bright 
says that he differs entirely from Mr. Urquhart— 
except in condemning the war—and therefore could 
not attend the meeting. The remainder of the letter, 
“received with mingled cheers and hisses,” was as 
follows :— 

“I believe the war to be altogether unnecessary, and that 
nothing can be said either for its justice or its expediency. 
I believe, further, that after having permitted this country 
by a series of blunders to drift into war, the Ministers 
who have chiefly spoken on the subject, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, have misrepresented the facts of the 
case, and have thereby misled public opinion. With regard 
to the professed objects of war, I believe them to be im- 
possible of attainment, and that Russia, in her wildest 
dreams of ambition, never imagined so many calamities to 
Turkey as have been brought upon that devoted country in 
a single year by the friendship which our Government has 
professed towards her. It is a melancholy circumstance 
that the English public—not examining, and not reflecting 
—accepting, with a child-like simplicity, the declarations of 
statesmen, whose only present bond of union is a partner- 
ship in the guilt of this war, and relying on the assertions 
of a press, more anxious for a trade in newspapers than 
for truth, should give their sanction to proceedings as much 
—_— to their own interests as they are to every principle 
of morality. Our countrymen fancy they are fighting for 
freedom, because the Russian Government is a despotism ; 
they forget that the object of their solicitude is no less a 
despot; that their chief ally, but the other day; overthrew a 
republic, and imprisoned or expatriated the members of a 
freely elected Parliament ; that they are alternately coaxin 
and bullying Austria (whose regard for rats fig an 
justice Hungary and Italy can attest) to join them in this 
oly war; and that the chief result of their success—if 

possible—will be to perpetuate the domination of 
a handful of the followers of Mahomet, from among millions 
of Christians, throughout the provinces of European Turkey. 
There was a time when it was fashionable to have sympathy 
for Greece. Now Athens is to be re-occupied by English 
and French troops if a strong anti-Turkish feeling is mani- 
fested there. Five years ago English Liberals wished success 
to the insurrections in Italy and to the war for independence 
in Hungary. Now the efforts of the Greeks for freedom are 
pronounced ill-timed, and we, who are sending our fleets and 
armies to perfect their subjugation to the Turks, are the 
best judges of the moment when their fetters should be 
struck off. The people, or a portion of them, are drunk 
with a confused notion of fighting with Russia. They con- 
found the blowing up of ships and the slaughter of thousands 
with the cause of freedom, as if there were any connexion 
in matters wholly apart. I cannot hope to change this 
feeling, and fear you cannot. Time and experience alone 
will convince them, perbaps when too late, that a great 
national crime lies at their door.” 

The first resolution—“ That it is not safe to enter 
into war, without a thorough knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances”—was adopted. The second was pro- 
) by Mr. William Coningham—“ That the Eng- 
ish people having been indifferent to its external 
relations for many years, it is expedient that it now 








employ itself in comprehending them.” 

seconded, and Colonel Chesney supported this 
tion. Mr. Richardson, as an amendment, Moved 
that the resolution reflected on the in of 
the people of Manchester; but it was 

A second amendment was moved by Mr. A, atkin, 
to this effect:— 

“ That this meeting, concurring in opinion wi 
majority of the British people that Me aces wih ~ ; 
defence of Turkey is a just and necessary war, desires > 
express its earnest wish that the war may be’ carried . 
with the utmost vigour, and continued until the t 
Russia shall be reduced within such limits as will be con. 
sistent with the \—(loud and 
general cheering)—and that, in furtherance of this view 
the restoration of Poland, Hungary, and Italy to the state 
of independent nations, having foes institutions, is greatly to 
be desired.” (Renewed cheering.) 

Mr. Urquhart’s speech, as reported in the Times, 
was to the following effect :— 

He said, the result of our sending troops to 
must be that the English contingent er 25,000 Bo ot 
take Constantinople, while the French would get 5 
of that padlock of the Turkish empire, the Dardandlen and 
that, in fact, the troops sent to the East were sent for a 
Russian aid. (Cries of ‘* No, no!” and hisses.) Did the 
meeting object to his entertaining an opinion? Our troops 
would never fight the Russians; we should require a 
to fight the Russians. They were fighting a a 
mancer. It was a body fighting against mind. God 
tae power of body to the English, capacity of mind 

ussia. And did they think that the ionship was 
changed because they had the power of moving armies? He 
would tell them this—that the whole of these events were 
planned by Russia long ago. Let them not think that the 
matter was to be decided upon the Danube. People here 
were listening for the ole of guns in the Dobrudscha: 
while, in Turkey, they were waiting for the indications of 
thought here. Mr. Urquhart drew a retrospect of the past 
wars between Turkey and Russia, dwelt on the danger of 
revolutions in Europe involved in the war, and our own 
danger in reference to India, and on the secret correspon- 
dence by which our Ministers had entered into a bargain 
with Russia for the partition of Turkey. 

A gentleman inquired when that bargain was made? 

Mr. Urquhart: When they got the English Government 
holding secret communications with the very power to re- 
sist whom its whole policy was directed, what could be 
the object of concealment? If it was not that there had 
been infamy, the men must have been fools. It was his 
object to excite their attention to the fact that they had 
been bought and sold. He took these means to save him. 
self with them, and he was labouring to save both them and 
himself. He might have sold them if he liked, but he was 
determined to save them. This, then, was the i 
Constantinople for Russia, and Egypt and Candia for the 
English. Mr. Urquhart said, the Great Napoleon might 
have had the same bargain, and read his statement, made 
- St. a to that e y > (The speech was ii 
y cries of témpatience, laughter, and incredulity 
equally mingled’) —* ‘ 

The Chairman decided that Mr. Watkins’ amend- 
ment was not an amendment; but the meeting 
solved the difficulty about dealing with it, by ex- 
pressing a wish to have both motion and amendment, 
and accordingly carried each of them. A third re- 
solution was carried, to the effect that an associa- 
tion be formed in Manchester for the purpose of 
acquiring and disseminating constitutional and di- 
plomatic knowledge; and this concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


ace and safety of the world 


sE'E. 





ADDRESS TO THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Tue Polish central democratic committee begs to 
send a copy of the subjoined address to the Russian 
army to the editor of the Leader, and expects from 
his well-known sympathies its speedy insertion; an 
expectation we should be sorry to disappoint:— 


THE FREE RUSSIAN COMMUNITY TO THE 
RUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN POLAND. 
Brothers,—At last the Czar has succeeded in calling down 

war upon Russia, 

His colleagues, fearing their peoples more than any other 
enemy, have in vain shuffled back and made every conces- 
sion. He has succeeded in provoking them to a contest. 

He has had no pity for Russian blood. But we, Russians 
and Poles, exiles in the land of the stranger, we shed tears 
at the recital of these exorbitant levies, of these heavy sur- 
charges imposed upon the people, of our soldiers hurried on 
by thousands to a useless death, 7 

To die for a just cause is noble. It is for this that mans 
heart contains courage, fortitude, devotion, love. But to 
perish without serving one’s fellows for a caprice of the Czar, 
that is indeed pitiful. The whole world compassionates tht 
Turks—not from sympathy with them, but because their 
cause is just. They are attacked, and they have indeed the 
right of self-defence. 

And our poor soldiers? They shed their blood in torren! 
fight valiantly, heap the ground with their dead bodies, 
no mnn, save us, laments their fate, no man @ 
their bravery. 

The Czar says that he is defending the orthodox church. 
But it is not attacked; and, if the Sultan has oppressed it, 
why then has the Czar kept silent since 1828? 

be lot of Christians, adds the Czar, is hard in Turkey. 
We have never heard that the Christians in Turkey are more 
oppressed than the peasants are with us, 
who, by the Czar’s command, are given in to the 
nobles. Would it not be better to begin by freeing slaves 


at home: these, too, are orthodox, and, what is more, 
are Russians ! 


No; the Czar defends no cause, he bas no good object ia 
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rs of its awaking, 


—— a . 
‘ ; is pride, and it is for that » ot Oo tea ‘ou defend in Poland. 
view. Heis pos A Sage b Aw ry oh say, not his | The Russian People, : the very first how 
ide that he much in love with that. . . . Have | Will deny ou, and will curse your victories. You are up- 
own! Heis too holding there the 


in front of your ranks? Not on parade- 
you ever set Povjeldsof battle? 
cron that has begun the war: may it fall solely on his 
Wad! May it set a limit to our sad state of stagna- 


After 1812 came the 26th of December... . . 
et wil come after 1854? 
Shall we, then, be so slothful as to let the present hour 
. es an hour as will not return for long? Shall 
pong he able to profit by the storm called down by the 


Cons upee faith..... 
1 


) hy ward did the news of war reach her, when 
Pp she raises her head in, and awaits but the first 
ity to reclaim her rights, her freedom. . . . . 
hat will you do when the Polish nation shall fly toarms? 
Your lot is the worst of all, Your ——— = os 
jiers ; in P , will you be mere 
are soldiers; and yo who are in Polan y i 


our victories, they will cover you wit 


shame ; will have to blush for your courage. The 
ad Linsmen is washed out with difficulty. Beware of 


again deserving the name of Cain. It might cleave to you 


a Al well that it would be from no wish of yours, if 
you were to march against the Poles. But it is time you 
should have a will of your own! Do you think it easy, 
then, to emustasia the will of thousands in arms, who under- 
another? . . . - 
sand oa we no longer remember in what province, when 
the new administration of the crown domains was intro- 
duced, some nts revolted (it was the case in nearly all 
the provinces). Troops were sent for; the peasants did not 
di . The general ordered his men to load. The soldiers 
executed this order, supposing it to have been merely given 
for frightening the insurgents. But the people were not 
po Then the general gave the colonel the sign to 
fire. The latter uttered the order, . a 

t—did i iggers. mazed, the genera 
dashed aos saecit cried “Fire! The soldiers oud 
their arms, and remained motionless. : 

Well, what think you was -_ to these soldiers? Abso- 
lately nothing. The commanding officers were so afraid of 
the business, that they passed it over in silence. 

That is an example of what you may do. But abstaining 
js not all, The hour is come to range yourselves on the side 
of the = Rassian people, as the Polish army did for its 
own in 1831. 

We are approaching a mighty period. Let it not be said 
that, in so solemn ere so terrible a one, you have been 
left without brotherly advice. 

We forewarn youl the danger that threatens you. We 
wish to rve you from a crime. Have confidence in us. 

It is the Russia of the future that speaks to you through 
ns. Russia free and young, condemned to silence in its 
native land, but whose voice resounds in exile—the Russia 
of martyrs, of mines, of Siberia, and of casemates—the 
Russia of the Pestels and Mouravieffs, of the Ryleiffs and 
Bestoujeffs—that Russia, of whom we are the heralds, of 
which we are the speaking-trumpets. 

We are your wail of grief, your hatred, your cry for 
vengeance on your oppressors. We denounce to 
the world the murky crimes of your Government; we are a 
living reproach to it, we stigmatise it; we brand it with a 
hot iron, as it does to living men. 

If our word be harsh and acrid, it is because it is the echo 
of the lamentations of violated women, the death-rattle of 
old men who died under the lash, the clank of chains that 
pa dear poets, our best friends, when transported 

ria, 

In the land of the stranger we have commenced an open 
struggle by words, but in expectation of one by deeds. 

r words are an appeal; our voice is the distant sound 
of the bell as that the matins for the grand festival 
of the resurrection of nations have commenced also for the 
Russian people. This voice shall not cease to resound until 
it shall be changed into a tocsin or a hymn of triumph, 

Far as we are from you, we are your relatives, your bro- 
= rah ae — re have reconciled the Russian 
Found ws with toe’ Goverament of St Pecerbine. The 
ao have stretched out their hands to us as to Russians. 

u 4 is also the sense of the words that we have addressed 
to them, such is the meaning of our alliance with them. 

have a iated our love for the Russian people. On 
your _ — it too, and love the Poles, because 


tl 
at do the Poles desire ? 
with B nt Poland, that shall be free to confederate 
pel ussia when emancipated from autocracy, but without 
wing Peng = be absorbed by her. Federal unity is 
ich 1s most opposed to the uniformity of a 
contnllaation. vail d 
annexation of Poland to Russia is an absurdity, 
a fact of brutal violence. After three and twenty years uf 
Persecutions, the Government dares not displace one single 
ther fo rept entire Poland without sending an- 
i 

These unions do but perpetuate hatred, and time 
Po ys modify it. Is Hun oy & Lemtaole Austrian ?— 
wo 48 even Finland Russian? It is only the Baltic pro- 
fan that find the Holstein-Mongol government of St. 
rag te their taste, and who arm from devotion their 
fern defence of the Greek orthodox church—with 

on Bible in their pockets . . . 
d we Russians, if we do not choose to compreliend the 
rg Re, of Poland's restoration, Poland will not fall off 
hone the less: she will be severed from her by others. 
Poem she will become, not independent, but a stranger 


The question between Pol a i , 
No . oa “mg ap and Russia is a family one. 
foreign interve - We ought to solve it between our- 
selves—that, too, without ome 





ensions of the Czar—of that Czar 
who leaves the half of Russia in a state of thraldom, who 
takes nine recruits out of every thousand, who permits his 
officers to strike his soldiers, and his police agents to beat 
the citizens, and everything that is not peasant to belabour 
whatever is peasant. Know, then, that in defending him 
= are — all Seb scou ro pa mee FH re in 
hting for him, you are ting for ti ignorial rights. 
son lensed, slavery, sethenr commeieed ter 400 aaniinrenl 
larcenies carried on in broad daylight by the nobles. 

Poland has suffered quite e from Russia. Even if 
she has often been in the wrong, she has long since expiated 
her faults. . . . Her children at a tender age have been 
carried off, her women cast into prison, her defenders have 
perished in Siberia, her friends are scattered over all the 
surface of the globe, her trophies have been taken away to 
St. Petersburg, her traditions have been falsified. 
have not even left her the past. 

No,—on Polish ground no laurels grow for the Russian 
warriors. It is too saturable for women’s tears and the 
blood of men, shed by your fathers,—perhaps by yourselves. 
On the banks of the V istula, near the graveyards of Praga 
and Vola, there can be no military glory for you. The only 
glory possible for you in Poland is that of reconciliation and 
alliance, 

What have you to do, how are you to set about it,—this 
is what you will learn as soon as the proper time arrives. 
But, until events arrive, convince yourselves of the truth of 
our words, and by all that is sacred to you, swear not to 
take up arms against Poland. 

This oath, it 1s not demanded of you by the Czar, but by 
the conscience and remorse of the people. And even should 
you perish for this cause, your deaths will be holy, you 
will have fallen expiatory victims, and by your martyr 
blood the indissoluble yet free alliance between Poland 
and Russia will be sealed; the commencement of the free 
association of all the slaves into one united and federal re- 
public. 

(Translated from the Russian.) 

March 25, 1854. 





ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Ar the recent meetings of the Privy Council, under 
the presidence of the Queen, several orders were 
agreed to and have been promulgated. We quote 
that now popular journal, the Gazette :— 

“At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 11th day of 
April, 1854, by the Lords of her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council. The Lords of the Council having taken into 
consideration certain applications for leave to export arms, 
ammunition, military and naval stores, &c., being articles 
of which the exportation is prohibited by her Majesty's 
proclamation of Feb. 18, 1854, their lordships are pleased to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that permission should be 
granted by the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury to export the articles so prohibited to be carried 
coastwise to ports in the United Kingdom, and likewise to 
all places in North and South America, except the Russian 
possessions of North America; to the coast of Africa, west 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, and round the south and east of 
Africa; to the whole coast of Asia not within the Mediter- 
ranean Sea or the Persian Gulf, and not being part of the 
Russian territories; to the whole of Australia, and to all 
British colonies within the limits aforesaid, upon taking a 
bond from the persons ee such prohibited articles 
that they shall be landed and entered at the port of 
destination ; and that all fygther permission to export such 
articles to other parts of the world be only granted upon ap- 
plication to the Lords of the Council at this board. 

“C. C. GREVILLE.” 


On Saturday last her Majesty took the chair at a 
meeting of her councillors at Windsor Castle, and re- 
solved on issuing the following important orders. It 
will be remembered that a “declaration” on the 
rights of neutrals was appended to the declaration of 
war, by which the Queen waived a part of her rights. 
That declaration is rendered precise by the following 
order of the 15th instant :— 

“Now it is this day ordered, by and with the advice of 
her Privy Council, that all vessels under a neutral or friendly 
flag, being neutral or friendly property, shall be permitted to 
import into any port or place in her Majesty’s dominions all 
goods and merchandise whatsoever, to whomsoever the same 
may belong; and to export from any port or place in her 
Majesty's dominions to any port not blockaded, any cargo or 
goods, not being contraband of war, or not requiring a special 
permission, to wh ver the same may telong, 

“And her Majesty is further pleased, by and with the 
advice of her Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby further 
ordered, that, save and except only as uforesaid, all the sub- 
jects of her Majesty and the subjects or citizens of any 
neutral or friendly state shall and may, during and notwith- 
standing the present hostilities with Russia, freely trade with 
all ports and places wheresoever situate, which shall not be 
in a state of blockade, save and except that no British vessel 
shall, under any circumstances whatsoever, either under or 
by virtue of this order, or otherwise, be permitted or em- 

wered to enter or communicate with any port or place 
which shall belong to or be in the possession or occupation of 
her Majesty’s enemies.” 

The next order, dated the same day, is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Whereas by an order of her Majesty in Council, of the 
29th of March last, it was — other things ordered 
‘that any Russian merchant vessel which, prior to the date 
of this order, shall have sailed from any foreign port, bound 
for any port or place in her Majesty's dominions, shall be 
permitted to enter such port or place and to discharge her 
cargo, and afterwards forthwith to depart without molesta- 











“And her Majesty is by and with the advice 
aforesaid, further to order, and it is hereby farther ordered, 


that in all other —- her ay pe aforesaid in 
hey | Council, of the 29th day of March shall be and remain 


in full force, effect, and operation.” 


The Gazette has also published ions com- 
manding the good folks of E 5 and 
Scotland to observe the 26th of April as a of 

of this docu- 


prayer and humiliation. The 
ment will at once shock and amuse our readers. 
After stating the day, it continues:— 

“ That so both we and our people may bumble ourselves 
before Almighty God in order to obtain pardon of our sins, 
and in the most devout and solemn manner send up our 

yers and supplications to the Divine Majesty for implor- 
ing his blessing and assistance on our arms for the 
tion of peace to us and our dominions; and we do 
charge and command that the said day be 
devoutly observed by all our loving subjects in E and 
Ireland, as they tender the favour of Almighty God, and 
ndignation.” 





would avoid His wrath t 

In England the Archbishops and Bishops, to faci- 
litate this purpose, are directed to prepare a suitable 
form of prayer; but the like direction is not, for good 
reasons, addressed to Scotland. 





AN ANGLO-POLISH LEGION. 
Certain Poles in England have offered to form a 
Polish Legion, which, being supplied with munitions 
of war, shall fight side by side with the English and 
French troops against the common enemy. An ad- 
dress to that effect having been sent to Aber- 
deen for his approval, he replied as follows :— 

“ Downing-street, April 13. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by my Lord Aberdeen to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter you addressed to him on the 8rd 
inst., in which, adverting to the declaration of war by 
England and France against Russia, you express a on 
behalf of yourself and your countrymen ee orts- 
mouth, that her Majesty's Government will you to 
form a Polish Legion, which, being supplied with munitions 
of war, shall fight side by side with the En and French 
troops against the common enemy; and I am to acquaint 
you that your letter has been referred for the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

. “ Crixton G. DawKrns. 

“ Major Stawiarski, 43, Grigg-street, Southsea, 

Portsmouth.” 

In the last war we employed a German Legion in 
Spain. Surely no scrupulous feelings for Austrian 
or Prussian susceptibilities should be an obstacle to 
the employment of Poles against their worst enemy. 





EXCULPATION. 
WE readily give place to the subjoined 
statements, one of which, it will be seen, is official ; 
the other we quote from the Glasgow correspondent 
of the Times. 
With respect to Mr. Pitcher’s case, Mr. Osborne 
writes as follows, in reply to a letter from that gen- 


tleman :— 
“ Admiralty, April 12. 

“Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 8th inst., 
wherein you state that you have been accused of at 
concealment and pe myn ee — --2 
Government as to the ships building by you 
Government, I am commanded by my Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you, that on inquiry being 
made by officers from the department of the Surveyor of the 
Navy as to the circumstances under which the two vessels 
in question were being built by you, you have behaved in 
the most cancid mauner, and afforded every information, 
stating that they were being constructed for the Russian 
Government, and that in cubesquens communications with 
you on the subject of the transfer of these and their 
equipment for the purpose of being fitted and adapted for 
her Majesty's service, you have afforded every information 
and facility. 

“ Their Lordships command me to add, that so far from 
having reason to complain, they are of — that through- 
out this transaction you have behav i 
dour and honour. 

“T am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“ 


“W. Pitcher, Esq., Northfleet Dockyard.” 

The Napier case (seizure of engines) is also satis- 
factorily explained, if we may put in the fol- 
lowing statement from the Glasgow correspon- 


dent :— - 


“ These engines were ordered in July, 1852, by a Colonel 
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‘it was not so stated in the contract, 


completion of the or wing Immediately on receiving this 
document the Messrs. Napier sent .a copy of it to the Ad- 
miralty, and } ies matters ootet cag e eye seve was 

ont on ° t would thus appear 
Brat the "Mupiors ~ no parties to the attempt toraead 
the en clandestinely out of the country. e result 
join tobe, that the British Government will acquire 
the engmes,"pay ‘the ‘remaining instalments, and guarantec 
the builders rom any claim from Rassia on the advent of 


} 





THE WAR OF ST. PAUL'S. 
Sr. Paun’s, Knightsbridge, is again notorious, and 
the seene of a holy warfare, in which the Bishop of 
London, the independent churchwarden of the parish, 
‘the incumbent, and the Archdeacon of Middlesex 
‘appear.as combatants. ‘Some time ago Mr. Wester- 





ton, the churchwarden, forwarded to the incumbent, 


pervs and I cannot regard ee pare ion of such money 
such and other without expressing my most 
marked disapprobation of sucha misapplication of alins in- 
tended-only for ‘ pious and charitable uses,’ and the promotion 
of God’s Holy Word. 

‘“ Ehave, lastly, to eomplain that, whereas by divers in- 
junctions‘of Edward VI., and otherwise, the setting up of 


pier | candlesticks upon the communion-table is expressly torbid- 


-dea ; and that, moreover, thesaid practice is not anywhere 
ordained in-any of the eanons or other laws of the Reformed 
Church; that, in total disregard of such injunctions ‘and 
other law'in that behalf, and notwithstanding the ordinary 
custom of the Reformed Church to the contrary, candlesticks 
‘have been placed upon the said ‘high altar,’ and still remain 
standing thereon; and I do accordingly protest against the 
use of the sume, either as oranment or furniture of the said 
ehureh of St. Paul.” 


As Mr- Liddell merely acknowledged the receipt of 
this memorial, Mr. Westerton carried his case before the 
Bishop of London and the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
The latter could render him no redress, and with the 
former he has carried on a long and angry correspon- 
dence. But the Bishop’s reply to the memorial is of 
interest, as showing the natare of the controversy 
about these mechanical contrivances for eclebrating 
Divine service according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Cjhurch of England, and also the character 
and peculiar mind of the Bishop. 


“You compliin of certain forms and practices observed 
in the celebration of Divine service in the ehureh of St. 
Paul, Knightsbridge, as being Popish and offensive,.and you 
pray that I will cause inquiry to be made into the matters 
complained of, and admonish the said Robert Liddell and his 
eurates, and others, to discontinue the said ‘ Popish and 
superstitious practices,’ and especially that I will direct the 


removal of ‘the high altar,’ and the cross standing thereon, | 
and the credence table, and several other ‘ superstitions | 


the Honourable and Reverend Robert Liddell, q | things’ referred to in your memorial. 


memorial of complaints and protests against his | 
‘mode of conducting the service on Sundays. — First, | 


“In the first place, [ have to observe that when you speak | 


of Mr. Liddell.as having introduced into the performance of 
public worship the several Popish practices’and innovations 


——— 
like extravagance in this respect endeavoured 
restrain it in others. I cannut, However, forteas mee 
serving that our congregations-are’ for . the “most? 
unobservant of the outward ex ions of . 
that - may jpeg: desirable that the oe 
set them a good example in this respect. ‘Wi Tespeet 
the particular one of wh the bead when the Deg 
| or my tion of — I pronounced, I believe it to beg 
novelty in our church, and have more . 
my ———— of it. _ onan 
‘*T now come to the subject of intonin service. 
is well known that I do sor approve Papers is 
forming Divine service in parish churches. [vex 
dislike of it in my charge uf 1842; and all,Leatasy ug, 
favour is, that I had rather hear-ahe prayers well. 
than badly read. But whether I have authority to forbid it 
| is a different question. (The bishop quotes-from the canons 
| in su port of this view.) 
_ “ With respect to the communion-table, which’ the meno. 
| rial designates the ‘high altar,’ I have to observe 
| use that term incorrectly. The ‘high altar’is the, = 
altar in a-church where there are more than pg 
| not the ¢ase in any of our churches, except in-a few in. 
|®tances where-a church is divided into two parts, ‘and Divine 
| service is performed in each. The communi 
| Paul’s Church eannot be termed an ‘altar,’ except in-a 
| figurative sense of the word. It is not of stone, but wood: 
| not fel, but moveable, 2 
“When I consecrated the chureh, the disputes thi 
| article of church furniture had not risen wenbapene 
| they have now attained, and the height of the communion. 
| table did not attract my notice. It is now.g part of the 
| goods of the parish, and although the ely with 
my consent and that of the vestry, might or 
the 





| replace it by another, I do not believe that I have: “ 
| to direct them todo so. If any person thinks jit tobe 
duty of the churchwardens to make such a change, dhey 
must proceed agaiust them by a suit in the Consistorial 


urt. 

““ As to the candlesticks on the communion-table, I have 
stated my opinion in my charge of 1842, aud Iam mot. pre- 
| pared to retract that opinion. I had rather not see them.in 
| parish churches, but I am not prepared to order their’ te. 


he complained of a procession, described as follows: | sot forth, you appear to have forgotten the fact that these | moval when they have been placed there for several 


“On each and eyery morning of Sunday, and while the forms were introduced, not by Mr. Liddell, but by his pre- 
clergy bell of the said chureh of St. Paul is ringing, the | decessor, eleven years ago; that Mr. Liddell has continued 
choristers, boys, and other Ixy persons employed in and | them as he found them, with the exception of a few obser- 
about the said church are, either by your direction or with | vances which were discontinued at my request, and that no 


your privity, formed into regular order, and, being so ar- 
, and amounting to the number of about twenty, pro- 
eeed in such order from the clerk’s vestry in a kind of 
theatrical procession, and in such order and arrangement, 
and in all respects similar to what is observed in Romish 
churclies, e rear of this procession is occupied by one 
of the — belonging to the said church, who, by gesture 
and general bearing, secures to the first portion of the spec- 
tacle an attention and curiosity which prepare the congre- 
gation for the next act. This consists of a second procession, 
comprising yourself, your eurates, and such other clergy as 
ate willing to lend their services to the spectacle, each bearing, 
with much pomp and ceremony, one or more of the vesse 
‘used in the offices of the chureh. This —— of the 
oler, in us ceremonial order from the vestr 
Tomas thappurtion-el' the ehurch which is in Protestant 
churches usually appointed as the place of the communion- 
table, but whiok, in the instance of the church of St. Paul, 
is occupied by a * high altar,’ on the summit whereof'is fixed 
a large and massive cross. As you, the said incumbent, ap- 
proach this place, you look towards the said.cross, and bow 
to it with theatrical gesture, and then, with other histrionic 
displays, incurvations, and bowings, place upon the ‘cre- 
dentia,’ or ‘ diminutive preparatory altar,’ the vessel whicli 
you have borne in the procession. Immediately after the 
performance of this portion of the strange ceremonial, a 
curate advances towards the same spot with similar gestures, 
bowings, and genuflexions. The curate then deposits the 
iece of furniture or utensil which he has brought into your 
ands, and you, on repeating’ the said ceremonial action 
proceed to place this vessel beside that already deposited 
upon the said ‘ credentia,’ or ‘ diminutive preparatory altar.’ 
The curate then takes his place on the south side of the 
*high altar,’ followed by the others in procession, bowing 
and gesticulating with much solemn vehemence, and this 
remnant of the procession to take their respective 
in some symmetrical order, not easily defined, but so 
regulated as to produce the greatest scenic effect upon the 
spectators.” 

There are similar processions backwards and for- 
wards. Another grievance is that the service is 
“intoned ;” that is, half said, half sung, and thereby 
rendered indistinet, contrary to the rubric. Thema 
cross is set up on the “high altar,” and, further, a 
“eredence table,” a “mere Popish utensil,” is used. 

“I have further to complain of the continual use of 
divers vessels, utensils, searts, or maniples (such as ure used 
“by the priests of the Roman Catholic Chureh), veils, corpo- 

“als, and other things unknown to the services of the P’ro- 
“testant Reformed Charch—having, in fact, no names in the 
? tongue whereby I can describe them, and which are 
‘at the ehureh of St. Paul, either placed from time to time 
“upon the said “high altar,’ or borne, worn, or carried by the 
officiating clergy. And I also complain of the veils of em- 
broidered lace, of the bouquets of flowers, and other foreign 
frippery, which are constantly to be seen upon or attached to 
the said “high altar,’ and in other parts of the said ehurch ; 
and I protest against the use of the same, ‘and humbly but 
earnestly insist that such meretricious ornaments end imper- 
tinenees tend only to obstruct the reverential performance 
of Divine worship~that theyaresunknown to and disfigure 
the eervieces of our chureh ;-and’ I further insist that they 
are more ealculated to distract and draw away the attention 
of idle curious than to edify and improve the more devout 
and earnest members of the congregation. I have further to 


formal complaint of them has been made to me since the 
date of his incumbency. This, it is true, does not render 
legal anything which is in itself illegal, but it relieves Mr. 
Liddell trom the charge of having introduced the practices 
in question, and throws the onus of that charge upon me 
for not having sooner interfered to put a stop to them. To 
some exteut I may, perhaps, be justly liable to that charge, 
but not to the extent which you imagine. For the sake of 
avoiding fresh disturbance in the district, I may possibly 
have erred on the side of indulgence, not forbidding that 


other observances in the chapel of St. Barnabas appeared to 
me to be, which I did interfere to prevent, and which were 
the grounds of my disagreement with Mr. Bennett. 

“1 will now proceed to notice, one by one, the heads of 
yoar memorial :— 

“You complain that before the commencement of Divine 
service the choristers and other lay persons are formed into 
regular order, and so ‘ proceed from the clerk’s vestry ina 
kind of theatrical procession iu such order and arrangement, 
and in all respects similar to what is observed in Romish 
churches ;’ and that ‘the second act consists in a solemn 
procession of the clergy, euch bearing, with pomp and cere- 
mony, one or more of the vess®ls used in the olfices of the 
church.’ 


which was not clearly ‘ Popish and superstitious,’ as certain | 


“The wooden cross which fs fixed upon the communion- 
table I consider to be objectionable; but when, sooa ‘after 
Mr. Liddell’s appointment to St. Paul's, I expressed a strong 
wish for its removal, I was assured by Mr. Sotheron, M.P., 
then one of the churchwardens, that such removal would 
wound the feelings of a great number of the congregation, 
jand I therefore allowed it to remain in suspense. ‘As 
this cross (which is not large and massive, as you desoribe 
it, but small and light) was on the table when the eburh 
was consecrated, though not seen by me, a large offertory 
dish being in front of it, I am not satisfied that 1 hav 
authority to direct its removal without the consent. of the 
churehwardens and parishioners, except by a formabdecree 
| of the Consistorial Court. I certainly wish it to be removed, 
| and should be glad if the parishioners would agree-to its 
| removal without such authoritative sanction.” : 
| His lordship sees no objection to a credence table, or t 
| the use of flowers in church, but is opposed to 

being made for them from the offertory collections. ‘He 
| concludes as follows :— 
“‘T have now touched upon all the allegations of; 
memorial, and I have to observe, in conclusion, that ifthe 
| practices complained of ‘are offensive to the parishiouers of 
| the district at St. Paul, and bring scandal on the whole 
| church,’ it is somewhat strange that the parishioners should 
have so quietly acquiesced in them for so long a time, and 
| that I should only now be called upon by one of the chureh- 
wardens to interfere. The best proof that they are»net 
| generally offensive to the parishioners is to be found.in’ 








“‘With regard to the first matter objected to, it by no | crowded congregations who attend the services at-St. 
means follows that a custom in itself decent is to be con- | Paul's, in their devout behaviour there, in the yeatly.in- 
sidered a peculiarly Remish custom because it is observed in | crease of their alms and oblations, and in their readiness to 
the Church of Rome. It seems to me to be quite as proper | assist Mr. Liddell in every pious and charitable undertaking 


that the persons engaged in the performance of the ehurchi’s 


that they should straggle in one by one and take their seats 
as they may happen to enter the church. It is customary 
in many of our cathedrals, perhaps in all of them, for the 
choristers and singing men to walk in procession from the 
vestry to the choir, followed by the clergy in order, two and 
two. To this enstom, if there be no ostentatious display, I 
see no objection, although, if it gave offence to pious persons, 
[should recommend its discontinuance. The case is dif- 
ferent with respect to a procession of the clergy bearing the 
vessels and elements used at the Holy Communion. This 
regard as a dis'inct imitation of the practice of the Romish 
Church, and Mr. Liddell has assented to my request for its 
discontinuance. If the vessels or elements are brouglit into 
the church before the celebration of the Holy Communion 
begins, they should be brought without any procession or 
ceremonial before the commencement of Divine service. 

“ With regard to ‘ bowings,’ ‘ genuflexions,’ and ‘ gestieu- 
lations,’ Mr. Liddell denies the truth of your statements, 
I did not observe any such gesticulation when I held a con- 
firmation in St. Paul’s Church on the 24th of March, nor 
were any such noticed by a covfidential person who attended 
Divine service there at my request on Sunday last. The 
eustom of bowing on entering a church or chancel is a very 
ancient one, and very generally observed in our ebureh till 
within the last 100 years. Ihave been told by some old 
clergymen that when they were young it was the general 
practice, at least with the clergy. I do not observe it 
myself, but I should be loth to impute a superstitious 


and similar cases is not to use outward marks of reverence 
in an ostentatious or singular manner, so as to awaken 
suspicion and call forth observation. I do not see how it 
is possible to lay down a’ stricter rule than this, or to ‘pre- 
Scribe an exact scale for the bodily expression of devout 
feelings. I have already expressed my dislike to frequent 





complain of, and I protest against the appropriation of the 
‘offertory money in the purchase of this meretricious trum- 


genuflexions in my charge of 1850. I have reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Liddell is not only not inclined to anything 


offices should walk to their places in regular order as it is | 


feeling to those who do. The rule to be followed in this | 


| for the good of their poorer neighbours.” 


| Perhaps the best commentary upon’ these trans- 
| actions is to be found in the re-election of Mr. Wes- 
|terton. The vestry meeting took place‘n Tuesday, 
and excited great interest. At two o’tlock Mr. 
| Liddell took the chair, and nominated Mr. J.-H. 
| Horne, as his churchwarden for the - year. 
Mr. Augustin Robinson then proposed Mr. 

| Davidson for the churchwarden to be chosen by-the 
‘inhabitants of the district assigned to the church. 
Colonel Knox, M.P., seconded this nomination, 
| whereupon Dr. Hunter proposed, ‘and Mr. James 
| Beal seconded, Mr. Charles Westerton ‘to ve*re- 
| elected the inhabitants’ churchwarden. . 

A show of hands was then requested by the Rev. 
| Chairman, which was very decidedly in favour of Mr. 
| Westerton, and Colonel Knox demanded a, poll: on 
| behalf of Mr. Davidson. The meeting then 
for the purpose of taking the poll. Numerouspre- 

tests by the inhabitants present were made against 
a poll, as unusual at so short a notice, and ™ 
| the parishioners by surprise. At seven o’clookt 
| meeting re-assembled, when the numbers were 
‘nounced to be as follows:—Mr. Westerton, 203; 4 
| Davidson, 200. 

During the earlier portion of the proceedings que 
tions were asked as to the disposal of: thealms ¥ 
reference to church expenses, the answers to W8 
| seemed to be oe y unsatisfactory to the 
| ioners assembled. 

Mr. Beal then moved the following resolution, - 
| which was seconded and carried with prem ee 
| «That the Bishop of London havin intimated, in 
| to a remonstrance of Mr. Westerton, pay Baws to favoured 


| with an expression of the wish of the parishioners in certaia 
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st. Paul's, we, the parishioners in 

furniture and ~ ote a he aoe for the re- 

vestry eae the credence table, the cross, and 

moval of the and hereby authorise the churchwardens to 

the earseetichs Weistrongly protest against the practice 

remove the to open the alas chest, and therefrom to pay 

of the tn ee veehing expenses, as tending to bring alms- 

itimate form into contempt. We desire 

_ some of the procession . ye pera 

tice of intoning instead of saying 

pad alerey — pcirren the churchwardens will forward 
me wero fe yesolution to the diocesan.” . 

oc ion was then appointed to wait upon the 


A - . 
ishop present a co of the resolution to him. 
ee as = to Mr. Westerton, and 


thanks w 
also tothe Rev. Mr. Liddell, and the meeting, which 
had been very enthusiastic throughout, dissolved. 
‘A large concourse of people followed Mr. Westerton 
to his house, cheering him warmly. 





THE LANCASHIRE LABOUR-BATTLE. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 

Preston, Thursday. 

hodox but inconvenient conduct of the Lon- 
pen a athengaa Railway om eee 

m announcing the ta 

Seren Leilineated in connexion with the strike 
of the Amalgamated Engineers) as a star in this 
Cimmerian On Thursday evening a meeting 
was h2!d at the theatre for ver purpose of giving this 
an rtunity of expressing his views. 
fonndering the fact that money was charged at the 
doors, the meeting was very well attended, and the 
proceedings were conducted with temper and de- 
corum. Mr. Newton's address; which occupied more 
than an hour in its delivery, was eloquent, “and* bore 
the marks of great preparation; but I doubt »whe- 
ther, if it were Ps a Bane deers ~ 
be found of value to the Preston ope- 
a juncture. Mr. Newton had got. his 
political economy very pat, and produced a little 
bundle of extracts meee: eames 4 — 
mith, and Ricardo, to prove that it is de- 
ote elevate the condition of the working 
classes; but when he came to deal with the “Supply 
and Demand” argument, he threw the political econo- 
mists to the winds, declaring that labour is not a com- 
modity, because labour is Oe a =. mace, 
the unperformed toil, &c. wonder what Mr. New- 
ton pte ~~ when ‘a remonstrated with his 
shoemaker for charging more than his neighbour, 
the son of Crispin were to turn his own argument 
upon him: “Sir, how can you bring such considera- 
tions into the question ? What you are now bar- 
gaining for is the unperformed weg, cane 

Mr. Newton defended the strike upon the groun 
that labour is a commodity, and that the operatives 
have a perfect right to get as much as they can for 
it. Mr. Newton complained that the Law of Disiri- 
ution had not been sufficiently considered by states- 
men, and quoted Lamartine upon that point. He 
concluded his address by likening Capital to Joseph, 
and Labour to the hairy Esau, and said that the 
smooth young Joseph had defrauded his elder bro- 
ther of his birthright, and had given but a mess of 
pottage in return, and, urging his hearers to “ mould 
the es curse until it became a blessing,” he 

sat down amidst a storm of applause. 

The Stockport affair being now more developed 
than it was last-week, Iam enabled to give fuller 
tion respecting it. I should premise that 
the Stockport Masters’ Association was formally 
dissolved at the conclusion of the last turn-out 
there, which terminated, as may be remembered, 
with the concession of an advance of ten per cent. 
Lately, and for’some cause or other, certain of the 
Stockport Masters have met together and debated 
the question of wages among themselves. I have 
not yet been able to ascertain whether those gentle- 
men have revived the form of the defunct association, 
oe certain that they have revived. the 
re it; for.they have concerted and agreed 
. a a simultaneous and ae 
reduction of ‘ten per cent. ‘I am informed t 
notice-papers'were even sent by these employers to 
others who had not taken part in their counsels— 
some of whom adopted those notices, others of whom 
adopted and afterwards retracted them, and the re- 
mainder of whom made no use of them at all. When 
notices were issued, the workpeople employed 
in the mills threatened with the reduction sent depu- 
tations to their employers, and told them that they 
should prefer short time, or even no time at all, to a 
0 a rate of wages. If I am rightly 
’ replies given by the masters were 
of a mature to lead to the inference that they 
were ‘at ‘that time divided in their counsels, and 
not at allcertain as to what course they ought to 
adopt, and that, even so late as last Monday, one 
tationwas told that the reduction of the ten per 
Cent. would depend, in that case, upon the state of the 
— t Manchester on the Sollowing day. 1 said 
stweek that I did not think the operatives would 
gly cause a diversion of public assistance from 


Stockport operatives would have waited for the set- 
tlement of the Preston dispute before ‘they turned 
out again. This expectation, however, has not been 
realised, and between 9,000 and 10,000 operatives are 
now “on strike” in that:town. The leaders of the 
Preston operatives naturally dissent from this course, 
and it is not to be wondered at; for, although’ the 
Stockport people have pledged themselves not ‘to 
apply for assistance to any town that subscribes to 
Preston, it is dificult to conceive how two strikes of 
such magnitude can be kept alive. The argument 
of the Prestcn Unionists is this:—“* We are now 
fighting a battle which has lasted for thirty-three 
weeks, and have spent more than three hundred 
thousand pounds in the contest. Our object is to 
establish the same principle which the Stockport 
operatives would now turn out to protect. If 
they turn out they damage.our cause, and in 
damaging our cause .they damage themselves.” 
And it must be admitted that there is some reason 
in this. Dividing forces.is always dangerous; and I 
have reason to believe that the prospect of a pro- 
longed turn-out at Stockport is viewed by the 
Preston Associated Masters with feelings of great 
satisfaction. ‘There is no doubt that a very excited 
state of ‘feeling now prevails over the Stockport 
operatives, and so strongly are they disposed to re- 
sent any advice to return to work, that, when some 
of the Preston leaders appeared at an open-air meet- 
ing near Stockport the other day, they were.told by 
several persons in the crowd thatiif they spoke of a 
return to work, they would be pulled out of the cart. 
In referring to the'reduction of wages at Stockport, 
the Central Committee of Delegates, representing the 
spinners, minders, twisters, and rovers of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, in their 
usual weekly circular, say that the working classes 
“know that a reduction in wages, even in.a depressed 
state of trade, is no remedy, but an aggravation of 
the evil;” and subsequently, in the following resolu- 
tion, they develop this principle more fully :— 

“That this mecting is of opinion that, in a depressed state 
of trade, it is a most suicidal poliey on the part. of employers 
to reduce the wages of their workpeople, inasmuch as it 
does not remedy the evil, but gives encouragement to a reck- 
less course of competition, by which the markets become 
glatted, and goods and yarn depreciated, the result of which 
is citber a stoppage, or a still further reduction of wages; 
we would, therefore, most respectfully urge upon the em- 
ployers throughout the country to avoid having recourse to 
a remedy which experience has shown to be worse than the 
disease.” 

With the proceedings of the Stockport magistrates 
the public are by this time familiar. I am informed, 
upon very good authority, that the course which 
they have adopted meets with the approbation of the 
Home Secretary; but I can only say that, if that be 
the case, the Home Secretary must have a very ex- 
aggerated idea of the state of feeling among the 
working classes. ‘The enrolment of a few special 
constables may, indeed, baa very prudent preventive 
measure; but I cannot conceive that the suppression 
of open-air meetings within the borough can have 
any other result than the excitement of feelings most 
calculated to promote a disturbance, and the public 
can regard it in no other light than anact of tyranny 
on the part of those who oceupy the very suspicious 
position of justices of the peace, and opponents 
the very people whose meetings they prohibit. In- 
deed, it seems to me that the condition of the magis- 
terial bench in all these lesser cotton towns is of a 
nature to need very searching inquiry. Upon the 
Preston bench I have heretofore commented, and I 
understand that upon that of Stockport there is but 
ove gentleman who occupies an entirely impartial 
position (which exception is said to have testified his 
concurrence in the proceedings of his brethren, by 
permitting the operatives to meet in a field without 
the borough, which forms part of his property ). 
The Mayor of Stockport is a medical practitioner, 
which is certainly not a position calculated to ensure 
impartiality of feeling, not to mention the inconve- 
mience of it. Imagine the conflicting claims of Jus- 
titia and Lucina! or the dilemma of a Mayor who 
may at the same time be called upon to read the 
Riot Act or administeraecathartic! Manchester has 
a stipendiary magistrate, why not also Preston, 
Stockport, Bolton, and Wigan? Anything would 
be better than the present state of things in all these 
towns; for there is no doubt that in all of them there 
is a preponderating amount of cotton influence 
among the magistrates, and a proportionate distrust 
of them among the public. 

Reverting to Preston; so far as I am able to 
judge, the general aspect of affairs appears un- 
changed, There have been rumours abroad that the 
funds of the operatives have fallen off; but this is 
unfounded. The Unionists have been lately revising 
their lists, with a view of striking off all who have 
been improperly participating in the benefits of the 
Union, and these persons have sought employment 
at the mills; hence a report that the skilled opera- 
tives are returning to work very fast. ‘The fact is, 
that when the masters opened their mills the com- 





reston, and I certainly had expected that the 


of | certain specified and reasonable 


ace 


whom.had not worked in a mill ior pues. These 
people they are now removing; but.of skilled opera- 
tives there are still.13,000 .on -strike, who have ime- 
ceived this week the usual relief from :their' Unien, 


are 
work; sixteen have been sent away by train“ss’use- 
less. I observe that one of the "Manchester journals 
(the Guardian) states that the number of immigrants 
who arrived in the town last weék was “between 
700 and 800.” This is a ex ‘ over- 
statement, multiplying the truth by ten. 

On Sunday last, one of the effects of thestrike was 
curiously manifested. It is customary on Easter 
Sunday for every factory lass to appear in a new 
bonnet; and great is the emulation, and fierce 
—a to who shall exhibit the gan 
piece of millinery upon Avenham Walks. 
day those beautiful .promenades are 
shire edition of the Champs Elysées. Alas! .on 
Sunday they were all but deserted. With the .ex- 
ception of those-working at the mills now :in full 
activity, the poor lasses had to hide their “ diminished 
heads” and last ‘year’s bonnets. So ‘the Preston 


Eee 


E 


On Monday morning it was discovered ‘that 
man who usualiy undertook the collection of sub- 
scriptions to the Union at Mr. Hollins’s. Royal Sove- 
reign Mill had decaniped, taking with him the sub- 
scriptions for the week, amounting to 14/. 1hs.-8d. 
This man, whose name is Thomas M* alias 
Wilson, was a broad-loom weaver of great «ability, 
and has been in the regular receipt of earnings :vary- 
ring from 25s. to 28s. per week net since the : 
the Sovereign Mill. It is believed that he had got 
heavily into debt, and that he has betaken 

to America; but I have also heard that he has 

seen in Bolton. He has left behind him a wife 
three children, and it is said that another woman 
accompanies him in his flight. 

The “ Mediation Committee” has brought its: la- 
bours to a close, and the-result will be best gathered 
from the subjoined correspondence:— 

REPORT FORWARDED BY W. CORLESS, ESQ., TOT. 
MILLER, ESQ. 

“The Mediation Committee, which was nominated at the 
public meeting held in the Theatre on the 29tn of last 
met for the first time on Tuesday evening, the 4th of 
It will be proper here to remark, that two or three persons 
who were nominated at the meeting declined to act as mem- 
bers of the committee. 

“ Atits first meeting the committee resolved that 
posals should be obtained from the operatives as to the 
terms on which they would resume work; and that the Rey. 
J. 0. Parr, the vicar (who officiated as chairman ef the 
committee), should endeavour to ascertain the views of the 
employers in respect to the proffered mediation, 

“ The second meeting of the committee was held on Tnes- 
day evening, the 11th of April, when the report of the vicar 
and the proposals of the operatives were received. “The 
Operative Spinners proposed to accept an a’ tate of 
wages, high and low, paid in the principal manu 
districts of Lancashire. “The Weavers were willing to abide 
by any one of the four following conditions:—Ist. They 
would resume work at the prices that were paid when the 
mills were closed. “ = =o would — — at the 
prices now offered by the employers, provided that within.a 

period, say a fortnight, the 
employers would give them the same wages they were. re- 
ceiving when ne mills were shut up. 3rd. ge yr passe 
the Operative Spinners, accept an av e rate w: 
high ne low, pad in the sation cnaneinetaring disteicts 
of Lancashire. 4th. They would agree to arbitration, “and 
would pledge themselves, that in the event of the arbitrators 
deciding in favour of the prices at present offered by the em- 
ployers, they would immediately return to work. 

“ The vicar, on behalf of the employ intimated that 
‘from inquiries I have made, I am convinced of the inutility 
of any attempt at mediation on the factory question.’” 


ANSWER OF T. MILLER, ESQ. _ 
“ W. Corless, Esq. Winckley-square, April.15, 1854. 
“+ Dear Sir,—The note sent by you and Mr. Shaw, along 
with the report, will be laid before the committee of the 
Associated Masters, at their net meeting on 


moriling. ~ 
. “T am, dear Sir,-yours say - 


REPLY OF THE ASSOCIATED MASTERS’ COMMITTEE. 
“Preston, 17th April, 1854. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am directed by the committee of the 
Associated ‘Masters to say, that they have had a ‘letter 
placed before them signed Box eer Corless and G. Shaw, 
inclosing a report from a Mediation Committee, a tedvat 
the Theatre on the 29th ultimo. The committee believe that 
the gentlemen who have undertaken this task ‘are 
by the most disinterested motives, and a sincere desire to 
effect the object for which they were appointed. 

“The only matter now in dispute between the masters 
and the operatives is the amount of wages tobe paid. "Itis 
simply the offer of certain wages by one party, and the te- 
fusal of them by the other. 

“This same difference might, and no doubt daily 
exist between master and servant in all other trades, ‘as 
as in domestic circles. 





“Rates of wages cannot be settled by mediation, batmust 
be left to the free operation of supply and demand. 
“The committee cannot th e recormnend the ‘Asso- 


mittces admitted many people upon the Union who | ciated Masters to accede to any mediation in a 
had no direct interest in the dispute, and many of | it would be the acknowledgment uf a principle most’dan- 
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mischievous in its tendency—e principle 
wo Tas of the working di 
en the rights of the in 

“The committee, entertaining these views, 
on the part of the Associated Masters, 


“T am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Jas. A. Ewan, Secretary. 
“ Messrs. W, Corless and G. Shaw, Hon. Secretaries 
me Mediation Committee, 326, North Road, 
ton.” 


REPLY OF THE MEDIATION COMMITTEE. 


4 oy oy 1854. 
“To Mr. J. A. Ewan, Secretary to the ” Association. 


“ Sir,—We are requested by the Mediation Committee to 
ge the receipt of your note, in which you cour- 
teously state the determination of the committee of the 
Associated Masters to decline any services which it might be 
in the power of the ata saath to give. be A 
deeply regret this determination, especially so, as in their 
ini the reasons you on behalf of the committee of 
Associated Masters will not bear the test of any very 
strict or profound investigation. A 

“ The iation Committee, in oomueng Ge imposed 

upon them by the unanimous consent of a large assembla 
their fellow-townsmen, have had no intention of allowing 
themselves to be drawn into any discussion concerning dis- 
puted points in oe pa economy. In reference, however, to 
your remarks about supply and demand they cannot forbear 
expressing the opinion that the state of the town of Preston 
is a striking exemplification of the fallacy of the doctrine you 
a, mee oe here - in great 
the supply is small, and yet the wages offered are 
considerably py such as were paid some six or seven 


ai 


fully 


[ 


months There are evidently other elements, not perhaps 
as yet well defined or scientifically determined, that enter 


into the true solution of this question. 

“ You state that to admit of mediation, in such a case as 
this, would be the admission of a principle dangerous and 
mischievous in its tendency. Such a supposition appears to 
the Mediation Committee to be based upon an exaggerated 
notion of the necessity of defending and enforcing abstract 
individual rights. Now, abstract personal rights, if rigidly 
enforced, tend not to the consolidation but to the dissolution 
of {the bonds of society. Society, in short, is made up of 
compromises. Moreover, there is a legal maxim, to the etiect 
that persons shall so use their property as not to injure the 
property of others. Whether in law the maxim be sound or 
the reverse, it evidently is so in equity and common sense. 
Now the skill, industry, and capital ot classes unconnected 
with this dispute are materially damaged and depreciated by 
it; and they, in ‘the opinion of the Mediation Committee, 
have a perfect right to use all legitimate means in defence of 
their property—even to the extent of spplyin to Parliament 
for powers to do what our chivalrous allies the Freuch are, 
under similar circumstances, in the habit of doing, namely, 
to make the settlement of this dispute compulsory. The 
Mediation Committee are sure that the members of the com- 
mittee of the Masters’ Association will, upon calm considera- 
tion, coincide in the principles now propounded, inasmuch 
as to hold the contrary would be equivalent to maintaining 
that persons may, when they choose, appropriate to them- 
selves all the advantages which the institution of society 
originates and secures, and repudiate the obligations of that 
institution when it suits their convenience to do so. 

“We are, Sir, yours truly, 


“ “J 
“ -£ Saaw, t Honorary Secretaries.” 


This week the Spinners’ Committee has vindicated 
its morality in an extraordinary manner. The secre- 
tary, Michael Gallaher, an Irishman, as his name 
imports, and said to have been educated for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, having been detected in 
a piece of connubial infidelity, some scandal resulted, 
and the committee has marked its sense of his con- 
duct by dismissing him. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Tae New York Herald has long acted as one of the 
fiercest opponents of General Pierce; and part of its 
policy is to attribute all the absurd articles in the 
Washington Union to presidential inspiration. It 
has recently given a striking instance of this tac- 
tique, by publishing a letter from its Washington 
correspondent commenting on a recent article in the 
Union. The “old George Law muskets” referred 
to have been a bugbear ever since 1848. Whether 
they exist at all, we know not; but they always 
figure in “ articles” in troublous times :— 

‘*The Union blows us a powerful blast of war on the 
Cuba question. It says that there is danger of war with 
Spain, and that we might as well begin to buckle up for it 
asnot. It throws out some strong hints on intervention, 
according to the programme of Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru 
Rollin. And this is, poiees, the age of operations of the 
Administration in to Cuba and the European war. 
poe Sanders, in behalf of the Red Republicans, has bought 
up all the old muskets of George Law, at 4 dols. or 5 dols. 
a-piec Now, mark you, our Administration is advised of 

this; but, not wishing to appear to have a hand in the 
game, Sanders, as consul to London, was rejected by the 

nate, though he will probably remain in his office for 
several months yet to come. Well, England and France 
send their fleets to the Baltic and the Black Sea, and their 
armies to the Danube and across the Alps and the Rhine. 
In the meantime, Mr. Soulé kicks up a row with the Spanish 
Cabinet, gets hiunself turned adrift, and our flug, and our 
Government, and country, and people, all insulted, and 
a ga the Administration. He comes home blazing for 
war. ‘The Government fires up, the country fires up—war 





[Satunpay, 








is declared, and the Filibusters, and all ‘the dogs of war,’ 
including the Japan expedition, which is to be recalled, are 
let slip upon the island of Cuba! And, to prevent England 


and France from giving any aid to Spain, the whole lot of 


the 200,000 


-hand flint-lock muskets of George Law 
are to be ship; 


for the west coast of Ireland, and for 
those of France most convenient to the city of Paris, 
with the exception of 50,000 muskets for Italy and 25,000 
for Hungary, together with the cavalry saddles ordered by 
Kossuth in Cincinnati before he left the United States, As 
nearly as we can get at the distribution of the 200,000 mus- 
kets, it is to be as follows :— 


Muskets. 

For the south-west coast of Ireland 100,000 
For France = ° e 25,000 
For Italy . : 50,000 
For Hungary . . ° 25,000 
Total muskets . . 200,000 


With the arrival of these muskets at their destinations, the 
Republicans of Ireland, France, Italy, and Hungary, are to 
spring up to the bloody work of revolution. Ireland, with 
the volunteer aid of John Mitchell and liquid vitriol, will be 
liberated—Louis Napeleon will be put down—Italy will be 
made free, including the re-establishment of the Roman re- 

ublic—and the independence of Hungary will be made good ! 
But the most important feature in this grand progra:nme is 
not George Law’s muskets, but Kossuth’s policy of interven- 
tion, which is threatened by our Governinent organ. The 
interference of France and England in our quarrel with 
Spain about Cuba will be the signal for armed co-operation, 
therefore, with the third party in the Euyopean war—the 
revolutionary elements—who are yet to rise up and make 
the contest a grand triangular fight. And these are to be 
the three parties in the struggle—first, Russia and her 
allies; second, Turkey, France, and England, &c.; third, 
the revolutionary elements of Ireland and the Continent. In 
taking sides with the revolutionary societies we shall be able, 
in the transportation by the Collins’ steamers of arms and 
munitions of war, to say nothing of vitriol, to accomplish the 
overthrow of all the monarchies of ghe Continent, except 
Russia, and her alliance is to enable us the more effectually 
to introduce our muskets, artillery, and munitions into Ire- 
land, Italy, and Hungary! Our Government organ says:— 
‘It is evidently our duty to begin to prepare for the 
worst. We must demonstrate to the good of every land— 
those entertaining sentiments kindred to our own—in an 
unmistakable manner, that we have not only a good cause, 
but that we are so prepared that, with God's blessing, we 
shall be enabled to maintain it. Weshould thus contract 
an alliance more formidable to our enemies than any ever 
contracted between crowned heads for the suppression of 
political liberty.’ And this oracle —_ comprehends the 
plan of operations we have laid down. Is not George San- 
ders in the secret service of our Government ? Rely upon 
it, we are to have a hand in the European war !” 

We don’t believe a word of this statement; but 
print it as a curiosity in journalism. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, on the 6th instant, Mr. 
Walter R. Jones moved a series of resolutions con- 
demning, as contrary to the dictates of sound mora- 
lity and the principles of justice, the system of priva- 
teering, and declaring thgt the “time has arrived 


when it should not be tolerated by the laws of civi- }- 


” 


lised nations.” ‘They also declare “that the efforts 
now making in Europe to extinguish privateering, 
by arrangements to be consummated among the di- 
plomatists of the Old World, call for the co-operation 
of the Government of the United States; and 
that the treaty made by the United States and 
Russia in 1785, negotiated by the far-seeing and 
keen- sighted Franklin, whereby both Governments 
bound themselves not to issue commissions to priva- 
teers, discloses the policy of that early day, and it is 
well worthy of our support at this time.” The reso- 
lutions further lay down the principle that free ships 
should make free cargoes, providing they do not 
carry goods contraband of war; and they call upon 
the “Government of the United States to exert a 
leading influence in this reform.” 

The explorers uf Darien, Mr. Gisborne, the Ame- 
rican, Lieutenant Strain and his party, some time 
missing, are all safe. 

The Governor of New York has vetoed the absurd 
“Maine Liquor Law,” which the Legislature had 
passed. ol 

In Cuba the Captain-General had issued a decree 
forbidding any but regularly certified graduates in 
the universities from writing in the newspapers. One 
of the reasons for this proceeding is, that the unedu- 
cated “ fatigue their readers by their wearisome pro- 
ductions.” It is also remarked, that while the censors 
can restrain those who assault religion and morality, 
they have no power of control over “ the irruptions 
of ignorance.” 





THE CHOLERA: AN OFFICIAL WARNING. 
WE need do no more than call the serious attention 
of our readers to the subjoined “ Notification” pre- 
pated and issued by the Board of Health. ‘The 
maxim, that “the least said the soonest mended,” 
however valuable as a specific “in certain cases,” is 
of no avail as regards cholera. ‘Too much of the 
hearty and manful sort can hardly be said ; because 
it is obvious that without much speaking, at least in 
England, there will not be much doing. ‘lo Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s forcible warning we can add nothing. 











. General Board of Healt Whitehall} 

é Apel 17, rr 

The General Board of Health it their to 
boards of guardians, local boards of health, boards, 
and other local authorities against placing a false security ig 
the present apparent disappearance of epidemic cholera, 

It is of the last importance to bear in mind that a similar 
decline of the pestilence téok place at corresponding periods 
of its progress on both its former visitations. 

The attack of 1831 was premonitory of a nhore severe and 
wide-spread outbreak in 1832. 

The epidemic of 1848, which in the autumn of that 
numbered nearly 1000 victims in the me 
wholly disappeared in the spring, yet returned with 
violence in the summer, destroyed nearly 2000 persons 
weekly for several weeks in. succession, and produced, ig. 
cluding deaths from diarrhaza, a total mortality of 17,000, 


year 


i 


menced with greater virulence than the epidemic of 1848, 
and destroyed in the metropolis during the fr 

course double the number of victims, has been fo! 

lull, which has been more complete than that of 1849, . 
within the last month the disease has again become more 
active, and a gradual increase has taken place in the number 
of deaths, raising, for this month, the total deaths in Eng. 
land and Scotland to twice the amount of the Corres ponaing 
period of 1849. The analogy of the ing visitati 
therefore justifies the apprehension that the di instead 
of having ceased, is in its perivd of incubation, and that the 
epidemic, in its decided form and full force, is yet to come, 

The modifications in its character which the pestilence has 
recently exhibited, are of a nature to render it doubly neces- 
sary that the first indications of its appearance in a locality 
should be vigilantly watched. In the majority of the places 
which it has hitherto attacked, it has seized its vietims more 
suddenly and hurried them through its fatal course with 
greater ag | than on any preceding visitation, 

One — of the disease, formerly well marked, and of the * 
utmost value with reference to the opportunity afforded for 
the application of the means of prevention, is now 
much shorter in duration, and often even suppressed, namely, 
that denoted by the term “ approaching cholera.” Premo- 
nitory diarrhoea does still indeed exist, but that also is com. 
monly of shorter duration, and passes more directly and 
— into cholera, and cholera itself into 

uring its first visitation in 1831 and 1832, the attacks of 
the epidemic, with few exceptions, were confined to the poorer 
portions of the population residing in the most and 
unhealthy districts. In 1848 and 1849, it was fatal to larger 
numbers of the middle classes inhabiting better conditioned 
localities and houses. As far as the disease has yet ad- 
vanced, the proportion of the better class attacked is still 
greater than in 1849, 

In that year, among the total number of persons whe 
_ ished by the epidemic in the metropolis, 81 per cent. wer 
abourers and artisans, and 15 per cent. were t 
but in the places in which the disease has lately prevailed, 
the proportion of deaths among labourers and artisans has 
been only 72 per cent., while the mortality amongst trade» 
men has reached 24 per cent. In like manner, in 
mic of 1849, the proportion of the deaths of the gentry and 

rofessional persons to the total deaths was 2.6 per 
Cat recently it has risen to 3.2 per cent. In other countries 
the disease has not spared the highest classes, and if the 
safeguards against it are neglected, there is no reason why 
should iu our own. 

It is further indicative of an increasing activity and in 
tensity in the pestilence, that while the interval between its 
first and second visitations was sixteen years, the interval 
between its second and third visitations has been only four 
years; and that its second visitation was far more extensive 
and mortal than the first. In the absence of more efficient 
precautions against it, there appears no reasonable ground 
for the expectation that the third will be less extensive and 
mortal than the second. 

Besides the loss of life, the pecuniary loss occasioned 
these local outbreaks demands attention. yr of 
the permanent expense entailed on towns both by public 
rates and private contributions for the Fae rem ny rod 
widows, orphans, and others pauperised by the epidemic, 
losses sustained by individual tradesmen, from the intes- 
ruption, and in some instances, the almost total su 
of commerce, are most severe. In some recent instances 
the sum thus lost would have sufficed to defeay 0 ver Vee 
proportion of the outlay required to place the town i a 
permanently safe and satisfactory sanitary condition. It is 
estimated that the total cost of the visitation of 1848 and 
1849 to England and Scotland, exclusive of the cost ts 
Ireland, could not have been less than 2,000, ‘ 

From these considerations, the board have learnt with 
great regret that, since the lull in the epidemic, local 
authorities in numerous instances have suspended the pre- 
ventive measures which they had actively commenced, under 
the assumption that the visitation of cholera is over, and 
that therefore the occasion fur further watchfulness and 
effort has ceased. “s ° ¢ and growing 

While it is satisfactory to state that a great ai 4 
number of local authorities now manifest an earnest desire 
to carry into effect every practicable means 
there i some who chew the same reluctance as formerly 
to admit the plainest facts evidencing the near approach of 
an outbreak. Instead of preparing to meet the danger, they 
shut their eyes against it. Cases of diarrhoea u 
unusual intensity, in unusual numbers, and at an unusual 
season, they regard as of no real significance. 
deaths, with the symptoms of malignant cholera, they call 
deaths from English cholera, as if changing the name 
altered the evil. They suppress as far and as long #8 Pe 
sible the knowledge of all local forewarnings, whence @ the 
security is maintained, which, on the outbresk of 1 
pestilence, gives place to panic, On the arrival of one 
the board’s medical inspectors, who under such ciream- 


stances is usually sent for, he finds the union officers 
distracted with the sudden demands made | them— 
demands greater than they could possibly satisfy were they 


te devote day and night to the service, which indeed many 
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ise, and superintend measures 


lives. 2hus 
wholly unable “he cat of the pestilence among the 


for anattacked. Additional medical assistance 

pps 7 from a distance; proper qualified 

now to ® visitors, to perform the service of bripging 
cases 


under ee a are to be 
houses refuge are to be ured; dispensaries 
Oe gene . short, the souk guano system has 
s eo and before these arrangements can be made, 
to have been completed before a single case of 

wich ought to ed, the pestilence is at its height. 
the disease eence of this neglect of the proper period of 
in the actual presence of the epidemic, 


preparation i, 1 rerful predi 


ay 


isposing causes of oe 
without the risk of increasing the evils 

cannot be re eed. Cleansing operations, which at all 
ire caution, are then hurriedly and precipitately 
to, and are sometimes performed in such a ape 

to produce itive aggravation of the disease. In some 
paral pec 0) aoe has been discharged even into the 
kennels of the streets, and the contents of foul ditches, in a 
ive off poi exhalations on the slightest agita- 
‘ aha been spread on the banks close to habitations. 
The’ board deem it necessary again to caution local authori- 
such a culpable mode of proceeding, which even 

seasons would be attended with imminent — 
is tly increased at an epidemic period. 

hey ea Br od filth may be removed with perfect 
safety, with the proper use of disinfecting substances, and 
8 


s 
= 


r * 


under 0 intendence of persons of competent know- 
ledge, yet in an epidemic season the emanations from decom- 
animal and vegetable matter acquire so much potency, 
ee that time it is better to leave large collections of foul 
refuse undisturbed, and to cover them temporarily with 
layers of quicklime or of fresh earth. 

it has not been already done, - _—- sca- 
i should be immediately organised and kept in 
eer The mortality from the epidemic in 
towns well seen has rod ge ~—ey —_ only * 
that in ill scavenged towns, both being in other 

bat of in similarly imperfect sanitary conditions. ’ 

t is sometimes observed, as a ground for inaction, that 
i epidemics merely take the place of ordinary 
ies, and only destroy he waged — of —~ those 
who would have — probably within the year, by some 

of zymotic jisease. 

out even if this were true, it cannot be too strongly im- 
on local authorities that ordinary epidemics, which 

may take the place of an extraordinary epidemic, are them- 
selves preventible and are in great measure prevented by 
proper sanitary arrangements; as is seen in the compara- 
tive immunity from these i —~ —_ < 

well-managed union-houses and prisons, of well-regulate: 
lodging-houses, and of improved Sodio: for the labouring 
classes. If, therefore, from the favourable state of the 
weather, or from some unknown cause, the disease should 
return jon pe diminished oe or should - recur at all 
asa epidemic, no properly directed effort can fail to 
be of benefit, equivalent to the expense incurred. It should 
not require the occurrence of an extraordinary disease, terri- 
ing — by the suddenness of its attack and 
uals its course, to call forth such efforts; they 
are called for by ordinary epidemics, which, though less 
alarming as being always present, are, for that very reason, 

far more mortal than any extraordinary epidemic. 

It is, however, so far from being true that an extraordinary 

r oe Sc eet average a that it 
sometimes swe t mortality nearly by the whole number 
of persons who perish by it. This was the case, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the epidemic of 1849. Out of its 72,000 
victims, pd were added to = mortality of that year. 
Jadging from past experience, there is no reasonable ground 
to hope that a similar loss of life will not take place .* the 
approaching summer, unless timely exertions are made to 
~ gry 4 = is now only that timely exertion 

mn . itis at the present juricture that the extra- 

ordinary powers conferred by the Order in Council for 

—s external and internal cleansing, and for the re- 

—_ nuisances, port be exercised with the utmost 
Y, Vigilance, and stringency. 

Nor should it be forgotten that within the time of prepa- 
ration which may yet be allowed us, in the actual condition 
of great numbers of places in all our towns, it is only pal- 
liatives that can be applied. Where there is no drainage, no 
proper water sip ly, no water-closets, nothing but foul cess- 

rey limi . —_ - be expected. 

Teason the board would urge on local boards of 
health, whose works under the Public frealth Act are the 
most advanced, the great importance of hastening on the 
tee of such operations as are necessary for the abo- 

ton of Cesspools, and the substitution of the water closet 
apparatus; by luying down wherever possible, especially in 

ic districts and localities, ; Y 

n a ocalities, impermeable and _self- 
ae house drains, and by providing ample supplies of 
te the litherto, almost exclusive attention has been given 
that eee of main sewers, but experience has shown 
dunt an, without systematised connexion with self- 
little ing house drains and ample supplies of water, are of 

avail in the Prevention of disease; but that where foul 
pay cae have been the principal sanitary evil, as from house 
etite —- have been fille up, and the water-closet sub- 
of ted, t outbreak and spread of fever and other forms 

i. at = arrested. ee 

'. e that these works are proceeded with, the 
bed — in front and at the back of houses 
; emoved by paving. ‘There are instances in which 
improvement has apparently protected the inha- 
.f courts and streets from the recurrence of ordinary 

A flagged surface further affords the means of 
ual cleansing by the hose and jet. Paving may 
many instances without waiting fur the comple- 
inage works, and where the principle has been 

ing from the backs of houses, instead of 
them into sewers in the front streets, there will be 
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on the completion of the works, to break up the pavements, 
in order to put in house-drains, 

The board d with satisfaction the progress made by 
some local boards in spite of much ys pee and mi 
sentation in carrying into effect in their ive towns a 
combined and complete system of sanitary works at {mode- 
rate cost. Out of 182 cities and towns, comprising upwards 
of 2,000,000 of town population, under the Public Health 
Act, 126 have had surveys made, the first eae effecting 
improved works. In 70 towns plans for such works have 
been laid out, and in 13. more the main or public works have 
been completed. It is expected that in about 35 other towns 
similar works will be in operation in the course of another 

ear. 
. The act itself, constituting the necessary authority, and 
conferring the requisite powers for carrying out these works, 
has been obtained at the average expense of 112/.; that is, 
at little more than a twelfth part of the average expense of 
a Jocal act. 
In the towns in which the works are the most advanced, 
and which may be taken as average examples of the whole, 
the public works of drainage have been completed at the 
average cost of 1d. per week per house. 
The supply of water, including the works within the house, 
the service-pipes, sinks, water-closet and house-drains, has 
been afforded, with principal and interest, at a rate under 
24d. per week per house; making the total expense for the 
whole of these works 3}d. per week per house. 

Sanctions for the execution of such works, after careful 
examination of their efficiency, economy, and completeness, 
have been given to the amount of upwards of 1,000,000/. ; 
and it is estimated that there will be required for the towns 
already under the act the further sanction of upwards of 
6,000, 0002. 

Though the most advanced of these works are as yet too 
recent for the development of their results on the public 
health, the diminution of sickness which has already been 
effected in some of the worst localities, the removal of the 
sense of depression, which was before so generally felt in 
these districts, and the cleanliness and comfort experienced 
by the inhabitants, justify the hope that these amendments 
will act, in some degree at “least, as safeguards against the 
threatened pestilence. 

But no external works, however perfect, can prevent the 
operation of the causes of disease which arise from residence 
in dwellings unfit for human habitation, such as under- 
ground kitchens and cellars, in which no families can main- 
tain health. Nor can the most perfect external works stop 
the diseases caused by internal filth and overcrowding. The 
Common Lodging Houses Act, indeed, which enforces certain 
conditions of internal cleanliness, and prevents overcrowding, 
reaches the latter evils for the class of houses under its 
control; but there are hundreds of thousands of the people 
who live in tenemented houses, placed back to back; each 
house being divided into many rooms, and each room being 
in fact the house of the entire family, in which there is a 
total and habitual disregard both of cleanliness and of the 
amount of breathing space. These dwellings are considered 
as private houses, and consequently the Common Lodging 
Houses Act does not touch them. 

With these and other conditions favourable to the gene- 
ration and diffusion of epidemic disease, too common in all 
our villages and towns, local outbreaks of the pestilence 
must be expected, and preparation must be made to mitigate 
the calamity as far as may be practicable. With a view to 
assist local authorities in the preparation of preventive 
measures, the board has issued revised insfructions, parti- 
cularly with reference to the organisation of the system of 
house to house visitation; and experience has shown that the 
saving of life in an outbreak of epidemic cholera will main] 
depend on the promptitude and efficiency with which this 
measure is carried into execution. 

The board would call the earnest attention of boards of 
guardians and local boards of health to the evidence which 
has been adduced of the surprising and almost incredible 
success that, in some instances, has attended well directed 
exertion, even under circumstances in which temporary 
measures only were available, and when an outbreak seemed 
inevitable. Recently, at Tynemouth, where the local autho- 
rities exerted themselves with extraordinary energy, no case 
of cholera occurred though neighbouring towns were de- 
vastated by the pestilence. 

Within the barracks of Newcastle, where all the means 
at command for cleansing, for the removal of nuisances, and 
for the avoidance of overcrowding, were employed with great 
promptitude and energy, no case of cholera occurred, though 
premonitory diarrhea was so prevalent among the garrison 
that out of 519 men, formingits total strength, 451 suffered 
from this affection; while in the town there were upwards of 
1,500 deaths from cholera, and nearly 45,000 persons re- 
ceived relief at the public expense. ; 

At a settlement in the Bahamas, in which energetic mea- 
sures of cleansing were promptly effected, the mortality 
from the disease scarcely reached 1 a cent. of the affected 
population; whereas in the neighbouring settlement, in 
which no such measures were adopted, the mortality ranged 
from 12 to 20 per cent. te 

At Baltimore in the United States, during the epidemic 
of 1849, which ravaged neighbouring cities, neither money 
nor labour was spared to purify the town, and the cleansing 
operations were so energetically pertormed that it was ad- 
mitted that the town had never before been in so clean a 
state. For the space of three weeks or a month, premonitory 
diarrhoea and other symptoms, denoting the presence of the 
cholera poison, were as prevalent throughout the city as in 
the barracks at Newcastle; yet no outbreak of the pestilence 
took place, though at the Baltimore almshouses, situated 
about two miles from the city, and close to which a large 
mass of putrifying filth had been left uncleansed, 99 deaths 
occurred from cholera, out of a population of less than 600 
souls, : 

These results recal the observation of a great physician of 
that country, nade nearly a century ago, with reference to 
another epidemic, but which is — applicable to this :— 

“ To all natural evils,” says Dr. Rush, the eminent phy- 
sician of the United States, “the Author of nature has 





Comparatively few instances in which it will be necessat y 


kindly prepared an antidote. Pestilential fevers furnish no 





exception to this remark. The means of 
are as much under the power of human reason 
as the means of preventing the evils of li 


gee py 
mon fire. I aim so satisfied of this opinion I look for 
the time when our courts of law shall punish cities and 


villages for jittin of the sources of 
fevers to exist within their jurisdiction.” 
, (Signed) T. Tarvor, 
Secretary, General Board of Health. 





GREENWICH FAIR. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 
“Tne intelligent foreigner”—written down “ decisively 


ass” in his own country, we alw: : 
hypothetical criticism of our British Tnufitatdons for ant 
doubtful ‘of their own opinions must have been 
at Greenwich. ‘* What’s it all about?” is not an 
os ) pe ye Fe find tens or hundreds of 
san people y ma smoky t or 
to enjoy “* God’s blessed sunshine” on a cold d 
sible-green park much the worse for orange- 

of penny —. What precisely 

of rather dirty people here?—not, probably, 
observance of Lent, for there were many pleasure 
few exclusively fish dinners on Good Friday, some 
ago. They came to be amused; and here are we, 
sionally, in Greenwich to see how they accomplish 
innocent design. 

Arriving early, as in duty we were bound to do, 
not troubled with more than six adults over the usual 
ber in a first-class carriage; on that head, therefore, 
not complain. To be sure there were several babies; 
they don’t count, though they cry. We got out warm, but 
safe, and not very discontented. 

Always on the look out for useful information, and 
time to spare, we accepted most of the handbills 
tous. If there is any reliance to be placed w 
we must say, from their perusal, that Greenwich is not 
any means an expensive place. You can have tea 
shrimps for sixpence, and are considered insulting if you offer 
the waiter a y; and you can be buried for 1/. 12s., or 
thereabouts, by sober acd able men, with a black 
horse, plumes, and every needful symbol of grief, virtue, and 
respectability. There is no harm in the ition that 
one may have an appetite, and, ultimately, be interred; but 
why the terribly prevalent suspicion that are not a total 
abstainer, and are on the point of conversion by an emissary 
of the Church of Rome? Why has everybody we have as 
yet met and recognised had his pockets with assu- 
rances that spontaneous combustion is ‘‘ No Fiction,” 
that something or other will ha towards the close of 
May to the Pope, and another Vial? That is not amusing 
or particularly appropriate to a fair. We admit that it is 
benevolent, and observe that the donor obtained a large re- 
duction (the original price was a halfpenny) if he took a 
hundred. But we do not want to take a hundred, so the 
— must be ee -~ oe gratitude from us. 

e walked up towards the park, observing that the ginger- 

hread had a . i 
of a lugubrious turn of mind, whose mission ——- 
and who was enlarging on the text recently attempted to 
illustrated in the lamb supplied —— hay con- 
tractors, that “ All flesh is grass.” We saw where that 
would Jead to, and did not wait for any elaboration of the re- 
sult, but proceeded towards Blackheath and the avowed 
donkeys. The scene in the park was the usual business; 
young gentlemen, of the social ition of Sir Riehard 

hittington at a period considerably — to his mayoralty, 
were galloping young ladies—charitably supposed to be 
objects of their affections—down steep hills, and, unless 
broke their necks in the interim, caressing them at the 
of the race with a not sentimental devotion. The females, 
whose costume was a study, were looking shocked, but de- 
lighted, and ruining the coats of their admiring persecutors 
with an absurd instrument of torture ironically called “ the 
whole fun of the fair.” P. ing to the Heath, you 
arrived at a stiil livelier and more rational scene of amuse- 
ment, and found lovers had become perspiring donkey drivers 
—thongh, like the fair ones’ bonnets, it must be confessed 
= were a long way behind; while the beloved, unconscious 
of Mahomet, were trying to = Heaven on asses’ — with 

rsevering assiduity. But that was not a permanen! - 
Sneath, oe be felt that something must be done to scheye 
its monotony. You returned—possibly with an to 
dinner at some place which did not adverti yi br 
came upon the other everlasting luxury of rifles out of 
which flew darts, sticking, perchance, in lucky en- 
titling you to fabulous amounts of rotten nuts. E ing 
it appeared, depended on “ the quickuess,” nothing on “ the 
precision,” of your fire ; and, as the proprietor for his personal 
objects was always enforcing this bad moral, we 
him invariably, in disgust. “‘ Three sticks a- ,” to 
persons who wish the pounds to take care of is 
a game naturally contemptible, and, besides we , hazardous, 
it is slow. ere is, in fact, no mention any other 
amusement to be made, — the ge eating of 
hyper-brobdignagian oysters and s it. Mi 
That, souy aah — been Seomuasted at om ih 
short, the day’s amusements were the stereotyped —, 
of centuries—" the whole fun of the fair” being w as 
usual. 

But the evening. The evening brought down thousands 
and thousands unquestionably of the worst class of London 
society; and cove rp writers aleeed esume 
u the benevolence of an i uate poli 
aod talk there may be of this “ innocent recreation” of the 
working classes—it was perfectly clear that the real 
classes would shudder at the thought of being identified 
the debased, grim-visaged mass of jocund ruffians who 
peared towards +~ upon the scene. There were no 
—there was no t of plunder where everybody had 
gone, leaving his watch and all su cash bebind; 
there would be 10 police-court dru where “ for one 
night only” high spirits must be leoked on with a 
eye; but there were there, visibly and , thou- 
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sands and thousands of countenances with the possessors of | M‘Donald such a pistol as the one produced. He said it was 
= his firm belief that the pistol found was the very one he had 
sold to the deceased. h regard to the ammunition, no- 
thing conclusive a’ beyond the fact that the prisoner 
had recently purchased some caps and a‘small quantity of 
powder, the possession of which he accounted for in a manner 
that might be true. 

Now as to the question of time. Upon the day of the 


Geakiptbnamiptecns sowrpions. Tees, dilicus t2 
not» a new pi t was di to 
criticise, ae re ts ae with an eye 
to the attraction of a supplementary audience, performed i 
very noisily almost the entire: performance. Neither | murder the prisoner said that he remained in his own house 
was it a great tic success; at one time, indeed, it | until six o’clock, when he went to the “‘ manse” on a visit to 
seemed likely to excite popular dissatisfaction, the populace | one of the minister's servants. He left the “ manse” about 
doubting whether it had dad three-penn’orth for its three- | seven, or a few minutes after, and went home, remaining in 
pence; but the catastrophe was promptly averted by two | the house about five or ten minutes. He then went into his 
mortal combats, and about twenty indelicate allusions. The | garden, and brought in some flower-roots which had been 
audience here, too, were really respectable, composed appa- | previously dug up. When he had finished he walked in his 
rently of wige emare | men, their sweethearts, and their | garden for a few minutes, and then went out on a visit toa 
ters ; one felt melancholy at their appreciation; | Miss Anderson. It was then about twenty-five minutes to 
but we only record the eight. He remained theré about eight minutes, and on going 
After that there was dancing and its concomitants; | away he stayed near her door for a few minutes longer. He 
but not having gone into’ the booth, perhaps it would be as then went to Pirie’s, the farrier, with whom he remained 
well for us not to go into the sul Not but that it also | two minutes, and then proceeded to a Mrs. Manson’s—there 
fy of consideration. Perhaps, in conelu- | he stayed ten minutes. t 
jon; one might say of these vast annual fairs—sorrowfully, | where he remained about half-an-hour. This brings the 
but looking to the real heart of the business—that they | time down until about a eight. The important roint 
* Begin with gladness ; jis as to his presence at Miss Anderson’s at twenty-five 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” | minutes before eight. It is certain that he was so, accord- 
| ing to the elock in that house. On coming in he had taken 
| up the —— — — = ae ae — to the 
| faet—but Miss Anderson deposed that the clock was a 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, quarter too slow—leaving that period of time still unac- 
THERE was)a great trial in the High Court of Justiciary, | counted for, and showing that Smith could have been on, 
i last week, in which circumstantial evidence was | the spot ; but further than this the evidence does not reach. 
stretched to its utmost limits against the al offender | The Lord Justice Clerk, in charging the jury, said if this 
and in his favour, short of producing conviction in the minds | were a case of murder, according to the indictment, it was 
of the majority of the jury. | certainly the most atrocious one that was ever brought 
The facts may be briefly stated as follows:—At the farm | before that Court. At an early period of the trial, however, 
of Burnside, which lies about two miles west of Kirkton St. | he had taken up the impression that, unless there were more 
a ae resided a Scoteh peasant family, by name | evidence brought than appeared likely, there was not enough 
M* , consisting of the mother, two sons, and a daugh- to infer the guilt of the prisoner, or to substantiate the fact 
ter. One of these sons was named William; he was about | that a murder had been committed. Since hearing the 
twenty-nine years of age, had been a widower for eight | whole case that impression had been strengthened and con- 
years, and was upon the eve of being married again. ‘The-| firmed. He, however, could not relieve them from the 
girl tewhom he was was —— Slessor, a: farm | responsibility of judging of the case for themselves, and 
servant, and with her he remained on the most excellent they would, therefore, form their own epinion on the evi- 
terms up to the last. This young man—this: William | dence, and return their verdict accordingly. 
M‘Donald—was in constant communication with a certain) The jury then retired, and, after an absence of about ten 
Dr. William Smith, who was established as a surgeon in the | minutes, returned into court with a verdict of Not Proven, 
neighbouring sing: For‘some reason or other unexplained, | by a majority. 
this Dr. Smith effected insurances to the amount of | “The Lord Justice Clerk asked whether the differenee of 
upon M‘Donald’s life. It would be tedious to discuss ! opinion was as to “ Not proven” or ‘ Not guilty?” to which 
the evidence minutely as to the forms in which these in- | the Foreman replied that it was between “ Guilty” and “ Not 
surances were effected; the upshot, however, of the matter | proven.” 
was, that the policies would not be vitiated in the event of | On the return of the verdict a slight hiss from the audi- 
suicide, if taken by a third party for valuable consideration. | ence was heard, and on the breaking up of the Court similar 
Dr. Smith was in a condition to profit by the lapse of expressions of feeling were given vent to; while the retire- 
these insurances. Although this was not directly stated, ment of the prisoner, who, for his own protection, was kept 
we presume it to be the case; because, in his own declara- | inside the building for some time, was the signal for another 
tion, he says that he does not expect to _ by them if the | burst of hissing, more loud than before. ; 
point of M*Donald’s suicide be established. He states,| Large crowds of people thronged the entrance to the Court 
moreover, that the insurances were effected by his uncle— during the whole day, and awaited the liberation of Smith; 
a certain William Milne—and that he was in almost absolute but he was sent off quietly by another door. 
ignorance as to all matters concerning the policies in | 
There can belittle doubt that this ignorance was | 
affected, and it is highly im that a poor Scotch | THE DAY OF HUMILATION. 


doctor should leave himself in doubt as to the contingencies Ty;~ following are the special prayers appointed 


which might put him in possession of so considerable a sum | i : 
as that oieel: The Dean of Faculty, moreover, who ap- | bar A ma ea eres Or hee 


peared for the defence, did not attempt to deny the point, | os 
and it may, we presume, be-taken: for pier. * then the “| Instead of the Prayer in time of War and Tumults 
pecuniary relations stated did really exist between the the following shall be used. 
a If William M‘Donald could be di of, Dr.) © Atmreury God, maker of the universe, and sovereign 
illiam Smith then would be by 2000/. the richer man. It | disposer of the affairs of men, at whose command nations 
was under these circumstances that on Saturday, the 19th | and empires rise and fall, flourish and decay; we Thine un- 
of November, William M‘Donald left his home for the last. | worthy servants most humbly implore Thy gracious aid and 
time. On going out hesaid he had a tryst with Dr. Smith | protection. We flee unto Thee for succour in this time of 
for six: o’e that evening. He never returned. The | peril and perplexity, when, in defence of the rights and inde- 
noticeable faet which occurred in the course of the evening | pendence of nations, now endangered through unprovoked 
was, that William Fraser, the bellman of St. Fergus, left his | aggression, we are exposed to the calamities of war. Vouch- 
own house a few minutes after half-past seven to go to the | safe, we beseech Thee, Thine especial protection to our most 
church to ring the eight o'clock bell. When about forty or | gracious Sovereign. Direct her counsels, prosper all her 
fifty yards on his way he saw a flash and heard a report in | measures for the welfare of this kingdom, and the preserva- 
the direction of Dr. Smith's field. The shot was fired be- | tion of our Church and civil constitution. And let no in- 
tween twenty-five and twenty minutes to eight p.m, and | ternal divisions, nor any other sins and provoeations of this 
was, no doubt, the one which deprived William M‘Donald of ; nation obstruct her designs for the public good, nor brin 
life. The next morning (Sunday) his family became anxious, | down Thy judgments upon us. Bless her councillors wit 
and his brother Robert went out to seek him. The nearest | wisdom. Inspire her commanders, both by sea and land, 
way to Kirkton from Burnside lay by a pathway leading | with valour and patience; and teach them, amidst all their 
through afield of Dr. Smith's. The field was traversed by | perils and hardships, to show forth in their lives and actions 
a cross-ditch, along which the footpath ran, and led down | the united duties and graces of Christian soldiers. O pros- 
toa road-at the back of the houses of Kirkton, towards Dr. | per them in all their doings with Thy gracious favour and 
Smith’s stable. In this field, and in the ditch under the | protection. 
hedge, lay the body of William M‘Donald, with a wound on | And whilst we pray Thee, O merciful Father, to defend 
the right cheek, and a little blood on the face. A pistol lay | us from them that rise up against us, inspire our hearts, and 
near the body. The brother went instantly in search of Dr. | the hearts of our enemies, with the love of peace. Let us 
Smith, but did not find him at home. In about five minutes, | do nothing through strife, or pride, or vain glory; but teach 
however, he saw him coming down the road, accom nied us to be meek and merciful, tender-hearted, and full of com- 
by James Pirie, the farrier of the village. ‘Dr. Smith did| passion. And in Thy good time vouchsafe us, we pray 
not appear, by his manner, to have betrayed any such emotion | Thee, such a secure and prosperous peace as may tend to 
as is in connexion with guilt. Not only was | the glory of Thy name, to the honour and safety of our 
this soat that moment, but at all stages throughout the | Sovereign and her dominions, and to the common welfare of 
transaetion. If it was, indeed, his hand which did the deed, | mankind. 
never were precautions more wisely taken to stave off a con- Hear us, O merciful Father, and help us in this our time 
viectionn = : of need, for the sake of Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. 
The medical evidence, which at a subsequent period of the | Amen. 
case was imported into the investigation, went to show the 


" : ’ G A Prayer for the Safety cf our Fleets. 
prmen  ae sy on treat the deceased man had perished by| © rrernxat Lord God, whose voice, mighty in opera- 


T suffocation, from the small amount of | tion, the raging seas and the stormy winds obey; who 
bee ee — was’ no appearance of a struggle. | in Thy mercy guidest the mariner in safety through 
toeammeaae wee w tow —_ cr, appears to have been clumsily the trackless deep; receive, we beseech Thee, into Thy 

- re 1 investigation was but imperfectly gracicus and almighty protection, the Fleets of Thy 
— aaa pw med The only remainin pointon| servant our Sovereign, the vessels of our merchants, 
islthheebeheral oan he coming to the question of time | ani the persons of all those who serve in them, Pre- 
renee ee nD pear sag mg On the one hand, a | serve them from the perils of the seas, from the efforts of the 

m from swore that he had seld Dr Smith | enemy, and from the danger of disease in distant climates ; that 

















such a pistol as the one found upon ‘the in August | they may ret in pafet d d. ifit be Thy good 
last ; upon the other, the brother of the t of Peter- ti ait ath: scaeaan "ee their eatererte ay adie 
head onate that in the year 1848 he bad sold Willian owen With success in their enterprises, to enjoy the 


lessings of their native land; and, with thankful remem- 


Then again he went into Pirie’s, | 





brance of Thy-mercies, to unite with us in 
and slory to Thy holy name, through Jesus © 


. Amen, 

We humbly beseech Thee, most merciful 
Thy grace Thou wouldst keep alive in-us, who 
presumed to implore such great blessings at 
constant sense of Thy presence, and of our ipa 
Thee. Suffer us not to call down Thine 
and disobedience, nor to yield to those ol 
desires which = justly incur Thy wrath 
But save us, O 3; Save us not only from our 
also from our spiritual enemies; for the sake of J 
our Lord. Amen. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 

(From the Registrar-Generals Return.) 

| In the week ending Saturday, thedeaths 

|in London showed a decrease on the returns of: 
|ceding weeks, The number was 1087 ; in the pre. 
vious week it was 1149. In the ten weeks corps. 
| ponding to last week, of the years 184453 the 
| average number was 1013, which if raised in 

| tion to increase of -population becomes 1114, 





‘ Y 









actual result therefore differs little from the estimated. 


|amount. ‘There were 18,deaths from diarrhea and: 
"two from cholera. 
| Last week the births of 795 boys and 778 girls, in 
all 1573 children, were registered in London. Inthe 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845—53 the 
average number was 1393. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the borometer in the week was 30-060 in, 
The mean daily reading was above 30 in, on the first, 
five days. The highest mean occurred on Wednes. 
day, and was 30°219 in. The barometer rose-to3024. 
in. at 9h. A.m.on Thursday. The mean 
of the week was 48°0 deg., which is 2°7 deg above 
the average of the same week in thirty-eight years; 
The mean daily temperature was above the average 
on every day of the week, except — The 
highest temperature of the week was 68°8 deg, and’ 
occurred on Saturday ; the /owest was 33'1 deg., and 
occurred on Friday. ‘The mean dew-point temper- 
ture was 40°3 deg., the difference between that aad 
the mean air temperature being 7°7 deg, The wind 
| blew generally from the north-east. No rain féllex. 

cept on Thursday, when the amount was only 003in, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Court remains at Windsor. At a Privy Couns, 
held on Saturday, Mr. H. U. Addington was som, 
and took his seat at the board; and ‘proclamations: 
appointing the 26th as a day of humiliation and 
prayer were ordered. Her Majesty gave audienceto 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Sir James: 
Graham, and Earl Granville. 

The Queen has ridden out this week in 
with the Prince and their children. The 
Newcastle and Lord Aberdeen have been guests.at 
the Castle. 





The Hydaspes, from the Cape of Good Hope, with 
papers down to the 25th of February, arrived at 
mouth on Thursday. The chief news is that 
has been discovered at a place called Smii in 
the Orange sovereignty, and much excitement had of 
course followed the announcement. The worth of 
the discovery had still to be tested. There were 4000 
troops in the colony. The elections of the Lower 
House had been completed. Mr. Bryer, chief officer 
of the Hydaspes, was killed at the Cape, on the 20th 
of February, by the falling of “the shears” Hesaw: 
the danger, generously pushed @il themen in peril 
out of the way, and was himself the only vietim. He 
was an excellent officer, and is much 





We are glad to see that the merits of Colonel Rose hare 
not been overlooked, and that he -_ eee ao 9 
Military Commissioner to the Frenc itionary 
the Faat. He went to Syria in 1840 with the Deitch oles 
employed there, and was ree to the Staff of 
Pasha, with the rank of Deputy Adjutant- 
wounded in an affair of we January 15, 1841. He was 
afterwards appointed to the command of the detache 
When Consul-General in Syria, he rescued the Prince 
Lebanon and others from the Druses. He is 
conversant with the warfare and politics of the East. ant 

Mr. Henry Unwin Addington has his hele 
Under-Secretary of State for a Affairs, btcaryPoem 
held since March 4, 1842. Mr. Addington entered ‘or 
vice of the Foreign-office so far back as 1807 Bante 
many years in the diplomatic service. He has Mr Ad 
by the Queen to the rank of a privy councillor. ot Sate 
dington is succeeded as Permanent Onan e ~~ 
in the Foreign Department by Mr. Edmond Ham , 
entered the Yoreign office in 1824, and who has or tne 
of the first class since 1841, at the head of one of 

artments. Fs 
, The Horse Guards have made a tardy step 10 the way of 
justice, by placing the author of the “*Corn Law Catechism 
(Colonel Thompson) on the list of Colonels, from i do 
had been excluded in 1846 by an official manceavre- the lik 
they not mean to restore him to his m 


proper 
which is at the head of all the Colonels of the 9th ~~ 
ber, 1846; or it is to remain on record that on oe 
put at the bottom of the list and lost eight years rate, 
standing, for having in and out of Parliament assisted 
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TME: LEADER. 





forthe country? .Since they. have 
fea | Pree Trait oy have virtually coupeded the. othe. 
Let us bee nai graceful by ing complete justice. 
he is thrown on the bitter hostility of 
Some to the present oe = yam 
resented his exclusion from-t inet. 
—— a hat Lord Stanley is going to marry his 
me ail Canon Hamilton was formally elected 
+ hon of Salisbury by the Dean and Chapter on Saturday. 
Holford, a rich American (?) merchant, who long 
in the Regent’s Park, died on the 9thvof April, and 
has left his large fortune to the Prince of Wales. 


i 


txt 


; in Queenhithe Ward, in conse 
e rasan Gomer Mr. James Kinnersley Hooper, the 
derman of that ward, who died on Monday evening. The 
deoeased tleman was elected in 1840, served the office of 
sheriff in faa, and filled the civic chair in 1847. ° ; 
‘At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Reform Associa- 
son. on Thursday, it was stated that the reports of the 
aeratl show a gain on the part of the Liberals over the 
Tories of 471 in the Parliamentary, and of 144 in the 
municipal elections. A resolution in favour of Parliamentary 
reform, at the proper time, and expressing confidence in the 


ied. 
Mel ciap ihe “five bills” of the Attorney-General, to 
disfranchise. certain- voters in Canterbury; Cambridge, 
Hull, Maldon, and Barnstaple, were printed. 
The names of the voters are set forth in the bills, and it is 
declared that they were proved,to have been guilty of bribery 
before the late commissions. Therefore it is declared that 
they shall “forever -be disabled to vote in any election of 
any member or members” for the particular borough named 
by the bill. : : 
Dr. Carr, late Bishop of Bombay, has accepted the Rec- 
tory of Bath at the hands of the trustees of the late Mr. 
Simeon, of Cambridge, the patron. The Rey. J. Brodrick, 
who has for the last. fourteen years been rector of the parish, 
ed his resignalion in vestry last Monday, and stated 
that the late bishop, in his anxiety to become useful in the 
chureh, had accepted parochial duty. The annual value of 
the benefice is 7502 : 
The parishioners of Liverpool, in public vestry, decided 
against a proposed church-rate of three farthings in the 
; but a poll was demanded, which began on Thursday. 
that day there were for the rate voted 302 persons, 





having an te of 862 votes; against the rate 317 
persons, ving | 35 votes. d 
Burlington House has been secured to the nation, and 


thereby prevented from passing into the hands of specu- 
culators, who were proposing to turn it into a sort of London 
Palais Royal, or perhaps to greater desecration. The Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works has bought it for 150,0002. ; 
and it is said that the noble family to whom this man- 
sion belonged have refused larger offers in their anxiety to 
e it from desecration. It is presumed that it has 
bought for the purposes of a national gallery, but 

this we fear is but conjecture. 

The Caen journal, L’Ordre et la Liberté announces that 
Lord John Russell intends to make a handsome present to 
the church of a neighbouring district. ‘‘ Lord Jolin Russell 
is of Norman. origin, and his family possessed, previous to 
the conquest of En, land, the seigniory of Rosel. The parish 
priest 5 ae district wrote last year to his lordship to 
request him to participate in a subscription for the purpose 
of purchasing a bell for his chureh. M. om Caumont, cienten 
of the Society for the Preservation of French Monuments, 
forwarded: the letter to London, with a few lines of recom- 
mendation. Lord John Russell lost no time in replying, 
and informed the curé that he would be.too happy to place 
at his disposal the sum necessary to purchase the bell, which 
is to weigh 1200 Ibs.” [The real giver of the bell is the Duke 
of Bedford. } 





St. James's Theatre is, it appears, to be opened on Mon- 
day, the Ist of May, for the performance of French Plays, 
under the direction of M. Lafont. Messrs. Hoffman, Bardoul, 
Ferville, and the excellent Regnier, Madile. Luther, and 
Madlle. Fix, of the Theatre Frangais, are already engaged 
to — during the present short season. 

The cast of the statue of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, set up 
4s an experiment in. Palace-yard, Westminster, was removed 
on Thursday. Sir Charles: Barry objects, that it does not 
harmonise with the new Houses of Parliament. 





On Tuesday, a deputation from Newcastle waited upon 
General Garibaldi, on board of the ship Faas 
the Pontop and Shields Drops, South Shields, when Mr. 
Joseph Cowan, jun., on behalf of the sympathisers of Euro- 
pean freedom in Tyneside, presented the general with a mag- 
niticent sword and telescope, each bearing a suitable inscrip- 
ioe. as a mark of their esteem and admiration of his 
Character, The general briefly returned thanks. The pro- 
ofan Were, in accordance with Garibaldi’s own wishes, 

"ao character —Newcastle Guardian. 

- Greeks in Manchester are said to have subscribed 
,000/. towards supporting the insurrection in Turkey. 
rere London and Liverpool are also reported to have 

Taised funds, [Surely this money is contraband of war. 

But how to get at it a 
A foreign vessel, ying at the quayside in the Tyne, 

ving. on, board munitions of war, consisting of 
at the. t week seized by Mr. Sanders, landing-waiter 
phe ustom-house, She awaits the disposal of the Go- 

T ment, The forts which command the entrance of the 
Jhe, and which during peace had been dismantled of their 

ps eg about, being put in a posture of defence, in case 

Many militia regiments are now in training, and report 

highly of them, Numbers of men have enlisted into 
e ’ abe . 
€ts for officers, seamen, and marines serving in the 

Mudet-mentioned Arctic ships will be forwarded if sent tothe 

ty on. or before the 26th of this month:—Her 


Nest bia, Externe, and vestgatss 


The trades at New York show a disposition to strike for, 
higher wages. Several are now “ out.” 
onathan Harrington, present at the battle of Lexington, 
died recently, and was buried with great honours, He is. 
the last.of the heroes whe.so. nobly opened. the war,of in- 


de; 

retary Marcy has, forwarded to the collector of Barn- 
staple, for Captain, Young, of the Ameriean whaling schooner, 
Wadron Holmes, a beautiful gold medal, a testimonial from 





barque. Cairo, in 1833, 

ne rights of woman question continues to be actively 
agitated in the United States. A Miss Severance recently 
prevailed on the Ohio Senate to hear her read a long memo- 
rial. Among the notices of doing in New York is one that 
the famous ‘ Dr.7Harriet K. Hunt” had. recently delivered a 
lecture on woman as a physician, 

The South Australian Register, speaking of the Murray, 
says ;:—“ Already this noble river has begun to be used as a 
highway for passengers between the Victoria diggings and 
Adelaide, and it has proved itself an economical and speedy 
route.” 

The revenue of the colony of Victoria amounted to no less 
than 3,202,249/, in the year 1853—more than double the 
reverue of the previous year, 

Badly off for steady and industrious subjects, Santa Anna, 
Dictator of Mexico, has sent one of his men to Germany to 
induce the Germans to emigrate to the wealthy, peaceful, 
and free state of Mexico! 

James Bailey, who was convicted at the last Somerset 
Assizes of the murder of a young girl, named Eliza Coles, 
has been reprieved, with a view to a commutation of the 
capital seutence, to a penal servitude for life. The intel- 
oa ct of the wretched criminal is of the lowest possible 
order. 

Wm. Henderson Horner, ‘T; Chudderton, and John Harth, 
the captain and first and seeond mates of the barque Mann- 
penstay of London, were charged on Monday. before the 

iverpool magistrates with the murder of three sailors on 
the homeward voyage from Manilla, The deceased sailors 
were repeatedly flogged, a by the captain, with a 
large stick of teak, in which knotted cords were inserted - 
They died on the 4th, 23rd, and 29th of March respectively.- 


ustscript. 


Saturpay, April 22nd. 
THE RUSSIAN DECLARATION OF WAR: 


| Tz Emperor has issued his declaration of war, It 
|is published in a supplement to the Journal of St. 
| Petersburg, of the 13th of April, and opens in this 
| wise :— 

| “France and Great Britain have at last openly left the 
| system of disguised hostility which they had a 
towards Russia, especially by the entrance of their. fleets 
| into the Black Sea. 

| “The result of the explanations which they have given 
j of that measure was of a nature to lead to a rupture of 
reciprocal relations between them and the Imperial Cabinet. 
This last fact was shortly followed by a communication, in 
| which the two Cabinets, through their respective consuls, 
| invited the Imperial Government to evacuate the Danubian 
Principalities within a given term, which England fixed at 
the 30th April, and France, still more peremptorily, at the 
15th of the same month. With what right did the two 
Powers thus pretend to exact everything from one of the 
two belligerent parties, without demanding anything from 
the other? This is what they have not thought fit to ex- 
plain to the Imperial Cabinet. To evacuate the Princi- 
palities, without even the shadow of a fulfilment, by the 
Ottoman Government, of the conditions to which the Em- 
peror made the cessation of that temporary occupation sub- 
ordinate—to evacuate them in the brunt of a war which the 
latter was the first to declare, whilst it is actively carrying 
on offensive operations, when its own troops occupy a forti- 
fied point of Russian territory—was already a condition in- 
admissible in substance. The two Powers wished that iu 
form it should become still more inacceptable. They fixed 
a term of six days for the adhesion of the Imperial Cabinet, 
at the expiration of which a refusal, or the absence of any 
reply whatever, was to be by them regarded as equivalent to 
a declaration of war. To a summons so partial in its tenor, 
as practically inexcusable as it was insulting in its terms, 
silence was the only reply compatible with the dignity of the 
Emperor. Consequently, the two Governments have just 
publicly made known that Russia, by her refusal te accede 
to their demand, has constituted herself towards them in a 
state of war, the entire responsibility of which will rest upon 
her. 

“In the presence of such declarations it only remains for 
the Emperor to accept the situation which has been made 
him, reserving to himself to employ all the means which 
Providenee has put in his bands to defend with energy and 
constancy the honour, independence, and safety of his 
empire.” 

The declaration then proceeds.to argue and to 
combat the declarations and allegations of the 
Western Powers, while at the same time it disclaims 
ail intention of renewing the exhausted polemic. All 
concessions are claimed to have been made by Russia, 
all “disastrous provocations” are referred to the 
Western Powers. 

“The occupation of the en which is taken 
now, apres coup, as a pretext for the war, did not prevest 
the opening of negotiations. It would not have any more 
prevented their continuation, or rather these negotiations 
would have led to something long since, if the Powers 
had not suddenly, without any good reason, completely 

















the British Government for saving the crew of the.British.| 1915. 





fhe fet nete'coaeecned ot Pan ee are 
| Unable.to eyes to the- 10-" 
vague 





e uring 
complain of an attack, or even of an» atteck,: 
uponthe antag of his possessions ? s 

* As reg: urkey, although we have been. 
her, the peace of Adrianople exists to attest fe 
use we have made of our success; and since then, at two. 
intervals, the Ottoman Empire. has. been saved by us from: 


imminent ins ain. 

‘The desire of possessing Constantinople, if, 
should fall—the intention of forming a erie ; 
ment there—have been too publicly, too solemnly owed, | 
for any doubts to be entertained on that subject that do 
originate in a distrust which nothing ean cure.” : 

The Western Powers are taunted with having» 
struck a fatal blow against the Porte.and other. 
States, while Russia it is urged has everywhere, in: 
all countries, maintained the equilibrium; and Ey. 
rope is called upon to decide “ whether itis * 
Russia that have come pretensions the most . 
to the rights of sovereignty and the independence 
feeble states; ”—citing any, Greece, Italy, 
ow The concluding sentences are as 

Ws :— 

“ The true motive was publicly proclaimed by the English 
Ministers, when they asserted below Paden that the 
moment had arrived at last when it was necessary to.ahate:. 
the influence of Russia. 

“Tt is to defend that influence, not less necessary to the 
Russian nation than it is essential to the maintenance of the 
order and the security of other States—it is to 
independence and territorial integrity which are the bases 
it—that the Emperor, obliged in spite of himself to embark. 
in this contest, is about to deyote all the means of resis 
which are furnished by the devotion and patriotism ‘of 

le. He trusts that God, who has so often 
assia in the day of trial, will assist him once more 
formidable struggle. He sincerely laments the infinite evi 
which are about to fall on humanity; but at;the i 
he feels it to be his duty to protest solemnly against the 
w 
them. 
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bitrary pretensions laid down by the two Powers, 
throw ion him alone all the respénsibility of 
are free, without doubt, to adopt against Russia such 
sures as may be convenient to them; but it dogs not belong 
to them to lay the consequences to his charge. The respon... 
sibility of the calamities of a war belongs to the Power w 
declares it, not to that which is bound to accept it. 

“St. Petersburg, March 30, 1854.” 


There was some excitement yesterday caused by. 
a placard announcing “ Three grand victories gained . 
by ~~ co pay ye ma, gy i Rf peti out to. 
on a telegraphic despate! ply i 

that Omar Pasha has offici reported Prog 
Turks gallantly resisted the Russians at. three. 
places, and then, as already described, fell back upon 
Karasu. 


Hg 








A telegraphic despatch, dated Berlin, this morning - 
says that—“ Yesterday an offensive and defensive 
alliance bejween Austria and Prussia was signed by 
Baron Manteuffel on the one side and Baron Hess., 
and Count Thun on the other.” 





The Baltic fleet has sailed from Brest for the Gulf - 
of Finland. It conveys the expeditionary force, con-. 
sisting of infantry, artillery, and 1790 horses., The 
fleet includes 23 ships, and 1250 guns. 





Our correspondent at Preston writes as follows :— 
Preston, Friday. 
The balance-sheet of the six committees are before me, 
and the result may be stated.es follows: 


' 
Number 8 
| relieved. eapeated. 








| | * Be & 
Power-Loom Overlookers ...... 155 | 58 811 
Throstle Spinners...... | 412 | 12013 4 
Spinners and Minders 2,954. | 699 19 4 
Card-Room Hands ... 1,528 362.9 0 
Tape-Machine Sizers 43 27:12 18 


Power-Loom Weavers, 








13,067 | £3887 11 6} 


From the balance-sheet of the weavers I observe that the 
non-arrival of money from Stockport, and also the fact of it, 
being a short weck through the district, caused a deficit of 
500/.; which appears to have been supplied from some 
mysterious source spoken of as—‘* My Box is ’ 
your needs.” The men, however, speak confi of the 
result of this week's collection, and appear to be under:ne, 
apprehension of any permanent falling off)in,the 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the Stockport 
continued, will affect the funds sent to Preston. 

Intelligence received this morning from Stockport, informs 
me that there is a very prevalent expectation-of a speedy 
settlement of the dispute; that the employers will abandon: 
the idea of reducing wages, and take the more sensible course 
of running short time in cases where it may be necessary. 
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(eb courte who wished to compliment King Canute 
) like as wide awake as my Lord Master of the Buck- 
for instance, they would have placed the monarch’s 
the beach when the tide was falling, rather than 
waters were rising: then Swine or Sweyne and 


/have cordially echoed their cry. That’s what came into my 
: head on Tuesday as I was borne spinning along through the 
* Shakspere tunnel into the pleasant old town of Dover; a 
' town which the South-Eastern Railway has served but 

shdbbily, neglecting her for the little forward fish-fag of 

Folkestone, whose bedizenment and cleaning up have cost a 
, power of money, The company wants a manager: Mr. 

Macgregor has had enough of the anomalous place of master 
and servant—King Foozle and Factotum both in one; and 
the shareholders return his courtesy and say they're all glad 
he’s gone, That is the fate for everybody who does more 
than his duty. The whole service must be revised. Take 
the common ticket charges: you can go down to Hitchin by 
the Great Northern, thirty-seven miles, for 6s. 6d., first 
class fare; you are charged 10s. by the South-Eastern for 
your journey to Tunbridge, forty-one miles (and only thirty 
by the road). So again with the return tickets, the reduction 
isn’t worth considering. The North Kent line, being one for 
the people, has a far more defendable tariff. Put me in the 
power, Oh Men of Kent and Kentish Men! and I’ll show 
you what you should do! 

I stopped at the Lord Warden Hotel, which cost the rail- 

- way company 100,000/. or so: and yet is leased out to 

Mr. Hakes, of Manchester-square, for 1000/. a year. So 

they say. The coffee-room is pleasantly furnished, and has 

a nice set of aspects—north and east; but the charges for 

beer (and I'm obliged to “‘ Bass” myself twice a day, as my 
--eldest boy calls it) are infamous. One shilling for a quart 

of Allsopp’s draught ale! Think of that, Master Brook, to a 
man of my consumption. Beds, beef, bread, beer, every- 
thing with a “ b” ina hotel should be cheap to a bachelor at 
any rate. The service otherwise is very reasonable, and 
cleanlily rendered: the waiters are respectable-looking men: 
the chambermaids dragoonish: there was a huge high- 
cheeked woman who beat my bolster so, that it lost all its 
spring, and I could not sleep, for thinking of her brawny 
arms. 

The military exercises are very amusing to a looker-on. 
“Shoulder arrums! Support arrums! Slope arrums! 
Load! Handle c’rtridge! Draw ramrods! Ram down 
e'rtridge! Return ramrods,” and soon! They've a depdt 
for a West India regiment; and the sergeant-major was 
drilling recruits to a finesse and delicacy in the musket prac- 
tice that dazzled me. Captain P. of the West Surrey 
Militia assured me he loses two to two-and-a-half pounds of 
flesh daily ; having before and afternoon to mount the 
Grand Shaft staircase (124 steps), and then to go through 
drill on the heights. I’m boring you with all this, because I 
wish that the Cockneys should be convenienced with cheap 
excursions to neighbourhoods bounteously provided with such 
thorough attractions as Dover presents. The castle, and its 
superannuated passages, as old Mrs. Hudson would call ‘em, 
are well worth a journey. Deal is as salubrious.a town as 
any in England. Nothing, says my friend Macarthy of the 
Carbineers—nothing kills an old woman but agun. M. has 
had a long experience of his mother-in-law, the Honourable 
Mrs. Glennaquoich Stuart M‘Gillwray. At Deal the women 
die first: so you may conceive the longevity of the natives 
generally. 

As I passed through Ringwold, country gaping, gawky 
lads crowded around the coach. With the aid of two gal- 
lons of beer, and a large railway time-table, which I offi- 
ciously declared was a proclamation from the Queen, calling 
out vojunteers for the navy, I made an harangue, which 
resulted in four lads out of a dozen accompanying me out- 
side the coach. That evening I shipped ‘em aboard the 
St. George, 120, lying in the roads. She’s one of the noblest 
ships afloat; the best officered of any man-of-war of my 
acquaintance. Even the boys like their home in her. 
They've an Hungarian band-master, who is blest with the 
hand of David for the harp. Not a grain of ill-humour in a 
ship's company inspired by the presence of a musician such 

ashe. And yet they want, as I told you last week, some 
800 or 400 of their full complement—“'cos the Govern- 
ment’s so stingy, and don’t tell us wot they'll do for Sul, Nan, 
or Poll, and the little ones,” said one of the men in my 
four-oared galley from Deal Beach, in which old Thornton, 
the pilot, sent me off. 

Go to the Royal Exchange roadside inn in this quiet 
port. Supreme comfort, cheapness, cleanliness, cheerful 
landlady named Cork—admirable name for a landlady. 

The officers of the 92nd Highlanders wish their regiment 
to be reorganised. SodoI. At Egmont-op-Zee they over- 
threw a column of 6000 infantry, saved the English bat. 
teries, and turned the enemy's position; at Mandora, in 
Egypt, they drove back the flower of the old army of Italy, 
the victors of Lodi and Arcola. With all my heart I echo 
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the prediction of an “ Ol&Gordon Highlander,” that on the 
understanding of immediate active service, another 850 
bayonets, before the autumn is out, will rally round the old 
Gordon colours. 

Archibald A., of Newgate-street, wrote me to Dover, that 
Lord Mayor Sidney hadn’t made it up with the almoners 
of Christ’s Hospital. The “ Spittle” sermon on Easter Mon- 
day was preached only before Moon and Wire. Thus neither 
Lord Mayor nor new president attended with the school to 
church. Quis curat #? The boys were balked of half their 
show, and that’s a shame. 

Theodore Hook, seeing a Temperance procession, gazed at 
’em a long time, and then cried out, ‘ Well, if you are sober, 
you needn’t make such a brag about it.” That's my remark 
on J. B. Gough, who nevertheless, as a Tub-extemporiser, is 
worth going tohear once. ‘ Greased lightning” is his speech, 
voluble, incessant, irresistible, flattening like a steam 
ham mer. 

It’s consoling for a London liver to learn that “ the least 
mortality is during the mid-day hours—namely, from ten to 
three o'clock ; the greatest during early morning hours—from 
three to six o'clock.” Thus I, as a practical philosopher, am 
moving about, actively concerned over my existence, during 
early morning hours—the time of danger—whilst during the 
meridian day, the tem pus tempestivum, I am calmly asleep 
in my bed. 

The Society of Arts (most studious men hate temperate 
habits; its only very stupid or selfish men, like Brotherton 
and Chadwick, that are moderate and refraining)—the 
Society of Arts,I say, have discovered, through Dr. Forbes 
Royle, that the Canabis satira of botanists, cultivated in 
India for the intoxicating property of its leaves, is the 
strongest hemp in the vegetable kingdom. The corollary is, 
“that alc ohol, in its proper place, is a principle of strength.” 
There’s a fact for Captain Costigan and Dr. Stone. 

Thackeray has returned: I can’t but speak familiarly of 
one of the kindest fellows alive, though he makes mistakes 
sometimes as well as other men. He is well and happy, and 
is going to leave respectable old Kensington for the dissolute 
New Brompton. 

The Board of Health have written to me about some of 
Lady M.’s Pimlico property undrained. I like to learn of 
their activity even at my own expense. But why don’t they 
submerge Stangate and South Lambeth—hang up the bone- 
collector, and let his hollow carcase swing at the river side, 
to scare away the anti-sanatorials? just asthey used to deck 
the land “below pool” with pirates’ skeletons suspended in 
chains. 

The country wants rain. The spring corn yearns for the 
shower: but the crops generally are promising. 

As pig grubs up a pearl unexpectedly, so I, buying a 
book called Mr. Wray’s Cash-box, came upon a jewel, a 
flower, a gem, the gaud of which dazzled me for a time. 
Yes, for one shilling there’s as pretty a frontispiece as any 
I know, by Millais, called ‘‘ The New Neckcloth,” with a 
very fair, unreal, well-told story by Wilkie Collins. ‘ Well 
worth the money,” as my poor brother Bill's parrot used to 
sing out. Millais is the Raphael of our metropolis—in per- 
son and with paint-brush. Fr 

A Mr. Cole (any relation to Exhibition Cole?) is offering 
himself for the manager’s chariot at the South-Eastern. 
What are his capacities ; or, rather, in this English country 





of ours, Who are his friends ? 

| New Westminster-bridge, being to be begun next month, 
| furnishes another job for Barry. That gingerbread West- 
| minster Palace, Germanised a little, of his, must have a 
|lridge by its side in “architectural harmony.” Oh, yes! 
,and who cares for navigation of the river, as long as the low 
|bridge heightens the Houses of Parliament? Alter the 
| Trinity datum line, do anything you will, but don’t interfere 
|with my grand Westminster improvements! What secret, 
}solemn and never-to-be-disclosed, does this spendthrift Sir 
Charles possess over the Woods and Forests? I have been 
| told that he’s actually to design a new street right away to 
|Charing-cross: this Barry the Bold, who builds only to 
| break up, and breaks up only to build. 

Throughout this long holiday communication you 
|haven’t had one word of French, G. M——, who knows 
|French as well as I do Syriac, told me once that the Elety 
never used French; and some of your correspondents, you 
tell me, call the use of it affected and insincere. One's as 
wrong as the other. I am in very jocund health and robust ; 
and am dull and Beeotian accordingly. The four days’ run 
has expanded my lungs, but contracted my sympathies, and 
Iam like an ox, sound in wind and limb, but with little 
brain. I have no less than fifty letters to open: and Mac, 
my tailor, tells me I’m to give him a design forthwith for a 
faney dress for Walewski’s ball to the Queen next —~_ 


Oh! they want to know who Iam, dothey? Tell ‘em 
M. M. stands for Moi-méme. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is ——- y from rea- 
= quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

on. 
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mmunications should always legibly written, and 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases = 
culty of finding space for | them. _— the dif. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
Whatever is intended for insertion must 
and address of the writer; not neoseatad 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1854. 


Public Ufairs, 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dg. ARyoLp, 














STOCKPORT AND PRESTON. 
As if the Strike Question were not complex 
enough already, new difficulties are springi 
up in Stockport, calculated to plunge the un. 
happy employers and operatives of Lanca. 
shire into even a worse dilemma than before. 
To those curious mental anatomists who are 
pleased at the discovery of any new phase 
m human perversity and folly, these disputes 
will afford matter for much pleasing specula- 
tion ; but to all true patriots, to those who are 
apt to confide in the industry and intelli 
of Englishmen, they cannot fail to be a 
source of the deepest dissatisfaction and dix 
gust. 

This time, at least, there can be no mistake 
about the cause of quarrel ; it is clearly er 
pressed on both sides, and the limits of it 
were accurately defined before the struggle 
began. This was not so at Preston. When 
quarrel arose, the public were sufficiently in 
the dark about it to allow of a great deal of 
mystery with respect to the matters in dis 
pute. The operatives said that they wanted 
ten per cent., and the employers said that 
they wanted the mastery in their own mills. 
This pretence of the employers (for. a pre- 
tence they have since practically admitted 
it to be) won over to their side, so far 
at least as sympathy was concerned, all 
those nervous, well-meaning individuals to 
whom the bugbear Socialism is a constant 
dread. Hence the fitful thundering of the 
Times, which, thoroughly informed and 
clearly persuaded of the justice of the opera- 
tives’ demand for higher wages, was too much 
inspired by its constitutional horror of strikes 
to lend them any efficient support ; and hence 
the alarmist tirades which that portion of 
the press which damages the Manchester 
party by its aid have poured out in sup 
port of the employers. Sense, too, the ano- 
malous fact, that the manufacturers m 
other districts have been persuaded into 
giving pecuniary support to their Preston 
rivals in a contest which was to ensure to 
those rivals the power of producing at a less 
cost than themselves. But now, at Stock- 
port, the cause of quarrel is clearly ascet 
tained; it is whether the employers have 4 
right to reduce the rate of wages in conse- 
quence of a depression of trade. 

The resolution of the Spinners (who appear 
to be by far the most reasoning and intelligent 
body among the operatives), quoted in our 
Preston correspondence, puts the case 
the operatives in a a 
intelligible terms, uction of | 
(say they) “does not remedy the evil, 
gives encouragement to a reckless course 





competition, by which the markets become 
glutted and goods and yarn depreciated. 
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‘3 is not only good political eco- 
pay. = “ good pf oR aor cee and, 
stzange as it may sound, the employers must 
submit to be told that, for this time at any 
rate, their workpeople have displayed a 
higher of intelligence than themselves. 
sie eetier {or one moment the application of 
the truth enunciated by the Spinners. “ Bad 
times” is an expression to signify an excess 
of supply over emand. To mend this, the 
roper course should be to lessen the supply. 
But what the employers do, and have been 
for some time in the habit of doing, is this — 
they go on increasing their stocks, in antici- 
pation of some extraordinary demand, . and 
take the interest upon the capital thus 
laid by out of the pockets of their workpeople. 
eanibetly, nothing can be more unjust. 

As a principle, it may be stated that no 
ordinary depression of trade ought to affect 
the rate of wages. It is, of course, possible 
to conceive events which might so perma-| 
nently and so seriously affect the price of a 
manufactured article, that a thorough revision 
of the cost of production might become ne- 
cessary. Extensive improvements in ma- 
chinery, and a consequent depression of the 
retail price, or the birth of any extensive 
foreign competition, might have this effect. 
But so long as the retail price remains much 
the same, and the wholesale price only fluc- 
tuates in consequence of the speculations of 
manufacturers and “a reckless course of 
competition,” then the wages of the labourer 
ought not to be interfered with. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that this right 
to make the operatives pay interest upon 
dormant capital is the real casus belli in all 
these Lancashire disputes. It would be 
absurd for the Preston employers to repeat 
now the assertion by which they once con- 
trived to obtain some public sympathy—that 
with them, it was a struggle for mastery : 
indeed, we are glad to perceive, that in their 
reply to the proposals of the “ Mediation 
Committee” they have the honesty to abandon 
that pretence:-—“ The only matter now in 
dispute between the masters and the opera- 
tives is the amount of wages to be paid;” 
—in other words, the right to reduce wages 
whenever the glut of the market creates what 
is called “ bad trade.”’ 

This being, on their own confession, the 
cause of dispute, how can these gentlemen 
reconcile it with the principles of common 
honesty to pocket some thousands of pounds 
weekly from their brother manufacturers, 
upon the pretence that they are disputing for 
the mastery in their mills? But the sub- 
scribers to the Defence Fund do not pay their 
money ignorantly. They know what the 
battle is about. ‘They know that it is not a 
question of authority. They know also that 
it #8 a question of wages ; and, sooner than 
abandon the right of rendering the operative 
subservient to the genius of speculation, they 
will support a body of rival manufacturers in 


maintaining a decided advantage over them- 
selves, 








LETTER-TAX ON OFFICERS IN THE 
BALTIC. 
“Lerrers from home!’’—Every traveller 
knows the delight of that welcome sound; 
but how much more weleome must it be 
When the travellers consist of a picked set of 
men, selected for the very fact that they are 
instinct with life and with the most generous 
impulses ; of men sent forth from home on a 
gerous enterprise, whose deserved solace 
consists of the messages of confidence and 
affection which follow them. Nowhere would 
: ts from home’’ be so sweet as in a fleet 
€ ours in the Baltic. 

f course the letters are written. We 





w what numbers of epistles have followed 


Franklin and his companions, even after the 
hope of finding them had died away. Letters 
have been written to the Baltic, and not all 
of*them on business. Some indeed spoke of 
affairs at home, in which, by the privilege of a 
free country, officers bearing her Majesty’s 
Commission may still avow.an interest ; some 
told of adversities or blessings befalling the 
houses of the wandering sons; others con- 
veyed the a of manly friendship ; 
but many no doubt carried still gentler mes- 
sages—the blessings of the mother, the con- 
fidences of the sister, and the tenderest of all 
claims which can follow the wanderer. These 
letters have been written, and have been ex- 
pected. Indeed, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive, though it is to describe in words which 
are always too meagre and cold for these pur- 
poses, the great anxiety with which “ letters 
from England” were looked for. 

Accordingly, not long since the signal was 
made, on the arrival of a ship in the Baltic, 
“to send for letters from England.” <A boat 
was despatched from each vessel, and its re- 
turn to the ship’s side was watched with 
increasing eagerness. The mail was brought 
up, delivered, and distributed: plenty of 
letters, we dare say, for the men; but ima- 
gine the intensity of the disgust when there 
was scarcely a single letter.for an officer on 
board! 

Luckily the cause was understood. It was 
not supposed that all the friends in England 
had forgotten their friendship; that the 
sweetest postage of all had become extin- 
guished as respects the Baltic. There was 
an official stroke in it—a new invention of 
the Department. In general, each man-of- 
war, on leaving Portsmouth, sends to the 
Post-office at that place for any letters that 
may be there for the fleet. Such letters are 
— forwarded free of charge, or in other 
words, the Captain of the vessel takes charge 
of the letters as they are delivered at Ports- 
mouth. All the officers in the experimental 
squadron last year thus received letters. Only 
the other day at Wingo, at least, one letter 
was by the Dauntless, in the same manner. 
But new times have come—new ideas are 
operating. Some clerk in the Post-office, it 
appears, well up in Manchester finance, con- 
ceived the bright idea that the presence of 
the fleet in the Baltic presented an opportu- 
nity for raising a few hundreds, and sug- 
gested that a rate of 1s. 8d. should be charged 
on all officer’s letters. The suggestion was 
adopted, and as pre-payment is compulsory, 
the letters were returned by the Post-office. 
We cannot describe the indignation that this 
precious stroke of state economy has ex- 
cited among the gallant men in the fleet. It 
touches all officers equally, from the admiral 
to the boatswain who has left his independent 
position as a foremast-man to become liable 
to such an imposition as this. 

Lord Grey called Lord Canning’s attention 
to this matter, and was told in reply that the 
officers need not grumble, as the ¢ ange was 
only 6d., and the seamen received their letters 
free. The reply has provoked just indigna- 
tion; to which a friend in the fleet gives ex- 
pression :— 

“ Am IJ, then,” he writes to us, “ to consider that 
Government contemplate conferring a boon on the 
seamen and charging the expense to the officers? 
But the Postmaster-General did not speak of the in- 
convenience as well as expense to which officers are 
put by this innovation. We all left England under 
the impression our letters would reach us as usual, 
and did not contemplate that a new order would pro- 
ceed from the Post-office. Hence all our arrange- 
ments are made, and our correspondents (all of 
whom will not probably see the recent circular) will 
not know how to transmit our letters. I am ata 
loss to say whether regret for own deprivation, or 
contempt at the meanness of Government, is the 
prevalent feeling.” 

This is not the first instance, by hundreds, 
of such cheeseparing economy; but let us 
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cite one other piece of injustice 
some years ago by Mr. Cobden’s pet First 
Lord, Sir Francis Baring, which certainly 
would ana 3 se Pha oot . Baring 
been pro explained. Sir Francis Bari 
sobuaed ne alendens of grog in the navy 
from one gill'to half a gill per diem. Under 
the old system it was optional for a seaman to 
take the allowance or 14d. a day in lieu. 
When the reduction took place, the men 
were given the #d. (the value of the half gill 
relinquished) per diem, and a further sum of 
2d. = day. Now the reduction = 
equally to officers and men; but the 

were not only refused the 2d. given as com- 
pensation, but were also mulcted in the sum 
of ?d. per em — them cnod noeett 
this ing the em mg ay 

one shocioaal eae tee ; but lost con- 
siderably in character. And who ee 
the officers their paltry farthings? Not the 
country, for we hear but one prayer, and that 
is for the success and comfort of all our 
brave fellows at sea, officers and men; not 
the Commons, for they have lately voted 
millions unanimously ; but simply Sir Francis 
Baring and his Five Lords, vhs never made 
any complaint against the officers, or showed 
any reason why they should be so muleted, 
but wished to mollify Messrs. Bright and’ 
Cobden by showing that if their scheme cost 
20,0007., they could with impunity rob the 
officers of 1000/7. As the king in the story 
fined his people a virgin a year to mollify the 
dragon, so Sir Francis put the twopenny tax 
on officers to appease the Bright-Cobden 
monster. . . 

There is really gross impolicy in the new 
act of economic ‘scanain, Ms 2 uadron has 
now been absent from England nearly a 
month, and during that time we have not 
heard of a single case of —ae punishment 
among the crews, nor has there been a court 
martial or reprimand inflicted on any officer. 
Are these facts without significance ? Indeed, 
there is but one idea as to the efficiency of 
the squadron—namely, that with raw crews 
it has made more oe in discipline and 
practice than usually takes place in eighteen 
months. The officers all admit that their 
work in instructing the crews is light, on ac- 
count of the excellent spirit that prevails, 
and the determination shown to be ready for 
the Russians ; but have the —— no share 
in calling out that spirit? e gunnery is 
su mm be have punatioal instances : = Po 
of battle-ship’s broadside is fired three times 
in two minutes at a target on the rocks, at 
800 yards’ distance, and every shot pitched 
into a space equal to the size ofa pinnace. But 
have the officers no share in this? Do they 
make no sacrifices ? 

“ The officers,” writes our 
watches instead of five as of old, in consequence 
of the exercise all day long, and the necessity of their 
attending to the clothing of their respective divisions, 
we generally work fifteen hours of the twenty-four. 
This vg: en work pho ae 
e ° When 
different strain. The ianew have sacrificed the 
privilege of taking private stores of wine and fresh 
stock without a murmur, because ~~ know the 
decks must be kept clear for action. linen is 
an improbability, as we haven’t got our 
washed for six weeks. Most of them have given up 
shirts, and taken to flannel; for we can’t expect to 
lie in a harbour long enough to employ a washer- 
woman till November. All these privations have 
been cheerfully borne, and the spirit of contentment 
and happiness on board the ships could not be sur- 
passed — till this new arrangement about the letters 
arrived, > 

We trust the matter will not rest till the 
entire postage has been taken off. It ma 
be maintained that the officers pay alike wi 
the English at Copenhagen ; but are not 
at Copenhagen—they are fifteen out of 
Daslich ehteen and are on the national.ser- 
vice. Why should letters be taken to the 
Channel flee-—say a hundred miles west of 


“are in three 
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© ieane- Semenntia be subject to a 
im oe when taken to Baltic 2 tne bane 
of the-service‘has been the want of publicity. 
A crotehety Minister may annoy hundreds of 
the best and most loyal people in 
theempire ; but the matter is not pressed on 
theattention of his colle: or on Par- 
liament. Th uently remain apa- 
thetic ; witnes ~~ Ferg of the House of 
Lords when Lord Canning’s excuses were 
accepted; though any midshi in the 
fleet could have spoken out with all the elo- 
quence of injury. There isa talk of treachery 
in the Government; but no abler ally has the 
Czar than in the Red Tape Department; for 
we can truly say that nothing has occurred 
so calculated to upset discipline and destroy 
efficiency as this ill-judged step of Lord Can- 
ning’s to exasperate an important body of 
officers by disappointing and irritating their 
best feelings. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
“ Tae, Church of England,’ whatis it? We. 


are half inclined to refer that question to our: 


antiquarian, heraldic, and altogether learned 
contemporary, Notes and Queries. We de- 
spair of discovering any member of the Church 
itself who can define it, nay, who can even 
point out its nucleus. So vast an institution 
as the Church might arrogate to itself the 
right to fade off into space, and to comprise 

arts which could not be entirely defined ; 

ut what is.its nucleus? What its kernel—- 
the nut which contains the pith of its strength 
and essence ?, In vain we seek it. 

If we turn to one class of the Church we 
shall find the essential nucleus-described as 
consisting in certain doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical cast-——those doctrines which are held 
by Mr. Baptist Noel, and which exist no 
more within the Church of England than 
they do outside of it. Between the Chureh 
of England and the Baptist it is impossible 
to draw that line of demarcation which is 

rpetually restored between the orthodox 
Chureh and the Low Chureh. If we go to 
another section, we find high altar, proces- 
sions in the edifice, genuflexions, candles, 
intonings, manners and customs, doctrines 
and spirit, which we find also amid the frank- 
incense; the pictures, the plate, and the 
sumptuous hangings of the Italian Church. 
It is in this. region impossible to draw that 
lime of demareation between the Church of 
Rome and the Chureh of England which 
a be drawn between the Puseyite section 
and the right “ English” Broad Church. 

Perhaps the principal test of the Chureh 
of England as a body may be considered to 
consist in the going to the parish church 
or chapel of ease, on Sundays. Those who 
preach there, and those who go there, with- 
out being accused of Puseyism or Low 
Churehism, constitute the nearest’ approach 
that ee can conceive to the. Church of En- 


But then what becomes of all the churches 
in England? What brings them into the 
aay of a national establishment? Is it the 

of Common Prayer which the Puseyite 
too: strietly observes, and the parish refuses 
to obey? Is it the Bishop who, like the 
Bishop of’London, does not object to the 
rigid obedience which Mr. Liddell pays to the 
Common Prayer and rubric, who wishes the 
parish to remove the altar about which he 
doubts. but does not decide? One of the 
most tangible tests for eliminating these re- 
seceders to Rome is the t la S$ ques- 
tion—whether the ing of “surplices, 
veils, and capazals’”’ shall be paid for out of 
the alms or not ? But the Bishop of London, 
who does not disapprove much of Mr. Liddell 
—rather pats him on the back than otherwise 
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—refers the apeeon to Mr. Churchwarden 
Westerton, w 

in vestry; and, accordingly, the parish set 
aside, by their own temporal committee, the 
trimming bishop, their own parish minister, 
and the rubric. Astounding doctrine, which 
ean be decided by the voting of the inhabitant 
ratepayers! Astounding Church, which is to 
be settled by “ your vote and interest” on be- 
half of Westerton ! 

We may ask in vain, then, whether the 
essence of the Church is to be determined 
by the rubric which we find in the Pimlico 
Chureh, by the bishop whose authority is 
supreme, by the parish minister who repre- 
sents the clergy, by the churchwarden who 
is elected for a year, or by the vote of vestry 
which may be upset next year, as it has upset 
a pre-existing order of things. 

We have often said that the Church of 
England is not the Church of the people of 
England, nor anything united, enduring, or 
coherent; anda single parish furnishes our 
proof. Puseyite, Low Church, and volun- 
taryism carry on litigation, which is referred 
to the great tribunal of the vestry, and de- 
cided for a twelvemonth by, the “ inhabitant 
ratepayers.” In truth this. appears to be a 
step towards the suggestion of our correspon- 
dent “ Catholic,’ a few years ago,—that 
church property should be localised, and each 
community be authorised to appoint its own 
minister. But then, why exclude from such 
a church the hundreds of pious, able, and 
trusty ministers, who, although now outside 
the establishment, are as like each other, and 
as like any national standard of faith actually 
in use, as the severed sections of the Chureh 
resemble each other. 








BUSINESS FOR THE “ LEAGUE”—OR 
PEOPLE. 


THERE is plenty of work for Englishmen to 
do, without introducing any new institution, 
without departing from the great statutes of 
our constitution, and without importing into 
this country purely foreign ideas. If Eng- 
lishmen were as alive to their own interests 
as they have been in times past, it would not 
be necessary for them to be thinking about 
“ Leagues”’ for the purpose of making their 
Government obey the public opinion of the 
country, and faithfully support the national 
standard at home as well as abroad. Eng- 
lishmen stand in fear lest the standard of our 
country—the Red Cross of St. George— 
should be rendered subservient to un-English 
despotism, and bowed before the enemies of 
their country; but they run the hazard of 
being thus shamed because they have them- 
selves been faithless to the standards of their 
freedom. Statesmen have stood trembling 
lest the men of Birmingham should come up 
to London to ask for an extension of the 
franchise, or lest a London mob should rise 
against the enfranchised class; but it is so 
because statesmen have neglected to carry 
out at home those rights of our constitution, 
which the same statesmen have carried out in 
the colonies,—sometimes no doubt at the 
dictate of rebellion, but at other times at 
the dictate of nothing worse than a generous 
sagacity. What we say is, that if English 
statesmen would treat their countrymen 
at home as they treat Englishmen in Australia, 
South Africa, the West Indies, or North 
America, they need not fear sedition, and 
they would acquire a power which would lift 
them to the pinnacle of the whole world. 
For there is no libel on the statesmanship of 
our day worse than the fool’s dogma,—which 
we are ashamed to see repeated in English 
journals,—that a weak people makes a strong 
Government, and a strong Government a 





weak people. Elizabeth, Cromwell, William 


of Nassau himself, could stand forth and 


o makes it a matter of voting 





witness,.as jell as the Barons, the Hampdens 
and. the. Elliots, the Cokes and Somerses, to 
the falsehood of the do, Ai 

Why is it that OS al at home are not 
so free as. Englishmen in Nova Scotia, the 
Cape, or any English colony? Because in, 
those colonies Englishmen haye of late 
renewed their rights. to possess. arms, ta dice. 
tate the disposal of their own money, and) 
to enjoy a genuine representation in_ the 
Legislature—not the representation. of an” 
exceptional class, a pate of the people, but: 
the representation of the whole, in which dig... 
franchisement is the exceptional instance, _ 

But it is instructive for the people to 
observe that these standards of tidht, which; 
the colonies have recovered through the, 
vigour of their understandings, the energy. 
of their action, the firmness of their resol 
tion, and the energy of their hearts, were 
established by the forefathers of us English, 
men here in England precisely by the same 
means. Magna Charta was not obtained 
through any inglorious meanness, by aski 
John if he would be pleased to concede it, 
but the franklins as well as the barong of 
England had created the usage of the land 
before, for the preventing of disputation, 
they had the right recorded in the Great, 
Charter. They got it first, and then put. 
it into a statute. So the Petition of. 
Rights had to be fought out, with sore, 
trial to people and Crown, before Parliament 
established its independence, and taught, 
through Charles and James, how men who. 
violate the law Parliamentary of the land, 
although they wear crowns, may be punished. 
by decapitation or banishment. en & 
Somers set down the rights of the English, 
people—to possess arms without, distinction, 
of class or creed, to dispose of their own. 
money through their representatives, and to, 
obtain redress of grievance before granting 
moneys—the English did not pee a petie. 
tion for William to concede, but they com- 
pelled his signature to a memorandum of the 
rights of which he found them in possession, 
It is the same in England or the colonies— 
while the English people took or upheld 
their own right manfully, there was no a 
ment of it; but when the English people be- 
came sunk in ease—when they permitted law- 
yers to potter over the policy of abolishing trial 
by jury; permitted the petition on grievance, 
to be rendered the fareical caricature of 
professional agitators, and pouniiins in 
of grievances before granting supply to.de- 
Ct as into a oa hich “Ministers 
laugh and Members hoot—when, for the sake 
of peaceful streets, they yielded up the arms 
which are the true defence of right, and depo- 
sited the effective strength of the country im 
the hands of the executive Government, 
that people abdicated self-government. They 
now talk about Leagues to regain 
liberties by establishing republics in Italy, or. 
elective monarchies in Poland; but liberty, 
like charity, begins at home. Every, com- 
plaint that the English People make against 
their Government and “ governing classes 
recoils against themselves; for he only is ill- 
used who is weak in hand<and craven in heart ; 
and no people are slighted by tyrant governors, 
unless the recreant character of that people 
invites tyranny and contempt. 

League or no League, there is plenty of 
work for England to do; and one of the, first 
tasks is to get rid of those refinements W 
are making us a nation of Hamlets. Our 
people cannot collect their strength for. am 
enterprise, but, after they have got. into 
action, they begin to ask themselves whether 
the enterprise is “right!” Our statesmen 
cannot see a crowd of Englishmen 1 
streets, but they begin to fear for some 
“ disorder,” or babble in unrepressed. wou 
that Englishmen can gather together without 
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“Active” men now fall to discussing 
the-effeets of political action ; and instead of 
setting’their right hands. to lift once more 
the standards of our freedom, they use those 
white md: softened hands to indite with 
the: best: steel pens controversial letters of 
criticism on the more energetic action of our 
brethren in America or elsewhere. Our fair 
correspondent, last week—we presume it isa 
woman, though really one cannot always tell 
men from women now-a-days—who was lost 
‘n a maze of scruples as to the right of 
America to possess Cuba, gives us an example 
of a very common kind. Being a practical 

we totally set aside the practical con- 
siderations, or we should ask ourselves what 
is this “annexation” which so alarms our 
tender hearts? Whatis it but this? The 
ple inhabiting outlying provinces of an 
inferior Government choose to be transferred 


. from a bad, feeble, worthless Government, 


which does not secure even order, which 
revents freedom, and stifles commerce, to a 
ree Government, whose description briefly is, 
that it secures for the individual and the state 
freedom, power, and prosperity. Look. at 
Texas, and say what annexation has done for 
her; if not to rescue her from subjection 
under the corrupt and impotent Government 
of Mexico, and to unite her in a confederaey 
with the powerful, free, and prosperous union 
of the West? Rightly understood, annexa- 
tion is nothing more nor less than federa- 
tion. 

Tf Englishmen would look hard at some of 
the fanciful seruples that now paralyse their 
action; the scruples would disappear like 
this. 

Mich is. said respecting the mischief of 
secret diplomacy, and it has been proposed to 
establish:a League for the purpose of tearing 
opem the veil of diplomacy. Now the veil 
exists only by the sufferance of Englishmen. 
Let them once more cease to make the grant 
of supplies a matter of course, and refuse 
money to Government until they know what 
the money is to be used for, and there will 
be no occasion for any League to do the work 
of Parliament. 

* Lord: Campbell has announced a bill, as 
yet. unexplained, which threatens some fur- 
ther invasion of English rights—a Dill to 

ent unauthorised communications and 

tations to foreign Governments. What 
does this mean? Where is the necessity of 
preventing Englishmen, by statute, from 
communicating with whom they please? It 
is the very right of a rebel. Tt is said on 
behalf of the measure, that it is to prevent 


felony to let'the case finish. with the punish- 
ment of Harrison or Feichtal. It-is quite 
evident’ that the crime done was not only 
that committed upon the Belgian, nor was 
Harrison the only criminal, nor even, Madame 
Denis; there were others, and what is more, 
some of those others are the prime instigators 
to whom Madame Denis and Harrison were 
only agents. Even in the case before the 
English Court, it was shown that there were 
other girls who had been wronged much in 
the same way with Alice Leroy, and unless 
the affair be hushed up, these other cases also 
should be brought to justice. A Paris paper, 
the Droit, has shown that still further mate- 
rials might be. obtained in the French capital, 
and affirms that our police haye already been 
seeking evidence there. Now, what is to be 
done with that evidence ? 

It might have been inferred from the pro- 
ceedings in our own court, that Madame Denis 
was carrying on a-business of great seale,—so 
extensive as to involve many besides the per- 
sons whom we haye already -seen, and evi- 
dently so profitable as, to render it impossi- 
ble to suppose that she is the only person 
engaged. in it. Independently of the lower 
order of dealers in. so infamous a commerce, 
there must be many like herself who invest 
considerable money capital, or a large stock 
of rogue’s capital—criminal ingenuity—in the 
same business. According to the French 
paper she had an agent who was able to 
assume all kinds of disguises; we have seen 
such men, and we affirm that a police which 
is not able to track them must be far more 
incompetent to its duties than a Paris police. 
But if a police can track one class of crimi- 
nals, most certainly it can track another class, 
whose very station and avocations render it 
more public than these wretched dealers can 
be. Like great dealers in manufactures, in 
modes, in vertu, persons in the business of 
Madame Denis have their Paris as well as 
their London houses; and they aequire, in- 
deed, a sort of celebrity; yet it is not sur- 
prising that many of their victims connive 
with them in hushing up the nature of their 
transactions, But surely the police are under 
no temptations, or no instructions, to copy 
that discretion? In the case of the Belgian 
—only one sample, remember, of a number 
—we have so many details that more must 
have been available; but why is it that pub- 
licity stops short, and does not give us also 
those other details which are in many respects 
even more easy to get at? 

From the disclosures in Paris, and at Bi- 





such expeditions as Joseph Sturge’s to St. 
Petersburg: so, to restrain a harmless 
t from atrip as good for his health and 
as hurtlessto his country as a pilgrimage to 
Loretto with peas in his shoes, a new chain is 
tobe put upon the English people! It all 
comes back to the same truth: if English- 
menlike fresh chains around the people, to 
pJoseph Sturge in bounds, we can only 
say'that we prefer the Englishmen of the 
sixteenth century, or the English in North 
America, to our own countrymen at home— 
whom no League can free. 
_ Buta League may begin the freedom, if it 
18 prepared for action, on English grounds, 
with practical objects—and without kid 
gloves, 





WHERE IS THE OLD MARQUIS? 
TH case of the Belgian girl it is said is not 
yet finished, though we very much doubt 
Whether there will be a public sequel. Not 
that the materials are at all exhausted ; the 
London police are understood to be well 
aware that more might be disclosed; so that 
it would be a disgraceful compromising of 


berich, in Nassau, it appears that there is 
|a regular export of French, Belgian, and 
| German girls, for consumption in England 
and. America.. The emigration of ignorant 
Germans to America, fora destination un- 
known to themselves, is not. a novelty. 
Amongst the earliest. colonists of the West 
were German labourers, called “ Redemp- 
tioners,’’ who were sold by people, speaking 
in a language strange to them, before their 
faces. The fate of the Redemptioners, how- 
ever, was far less lamentable than that of 
these girls; who might also, in the cruel 
mockery of modern morals, be called “ Re- 
demptioners,’’ since they are cast into perdi- 
tion, in order that the youth of our society— 
the young youth and the old—may, as the 
phrase goes, “sow its wild oats’ without 
disturbing institutions that are fained to go 
on unbroken. These girls are the Redemp- 
tioners, it has been argued by stern moralists, | 
for saving the fate of the more “ respectable” | 
of their sex. We must leave America to 
defend her own morals as she may; but we 
say that it isan infamous complicity, for the 
nation, as well as for the criminals of London, 





if the worst culprits are allowed to be kept in 
shadow. ‘ 





OEE 


We have the - part of the story, A’ 
woman of middle age, with a putative hus- 
takes a,house: if 


_ ne naildes but’ a determined’ 
out ; ing a i 
yous Censtngy who iw amongst her:nets, 
broken through secresy. a 
learn all these things; they’ can: the 
names, and the genealogy of her vietims; 
they can trace her agents: t all kinds: 
of protean disguises; they can ace 
complices to Paris, to Brussels, to the most’ 
secret haunts of England; or to the furthest 
arts of the continent. But erie 
Enis facility in ye concealment 
tracking fugitives through the obscurest re- 
treats, our police a , from the fact, un- 
able - identify either the Pagae: Prince ie 
or the “Old Marquis”—the v 
whose. demand, commercially, pa? the. 
supply and the business of Madame Denis.. 
Wile such is the fact, the weed is cut off, 
not uprooted. For the “ Greek Prince” aid. 
“the Old Marquis” are the true roots of the, 
weed. Now we must have them, unless the 
police are to stand conyicted of incompetency, 
or connivance. 

Nay, conjecture and. gossip have been be- 
fore the police, and have condemned the ins 
nocent—unless an easy mistake be rectified. 
Surmise has already fastened. upon the 
“Greek Prince;’’ gossip already points to 
“the old Marquis,’ instructing one that he 
is neither: marquis. nor’ duke,. viscount nor 
baron. There must be some reason for this: 
singular inconsistency, that our: Detectives: 
can trace Harrison through all the labyrinths: 
of London and Paris—ean follow Alice Le- 
roy to Belgium, and trace her pedi 
cannot follow the Greek Prince to the neigh- 
bourhood of the squares, nor the-old Marquis 
to Belgravia, nor: fasten upon @ 
which has been ee” said to ~ its 
in our peerage. Oan this~ i a 
petence Un the police P If ot farther ques- 
tions occur. Are the police corrupted indi- 
vidually ? Do they take bribes not to see 
and not to speak, or, are they under instruc- 
tions ? and if so, who gives the instructions ? 
The peerage of England and the princedom 
of Greece stand responsible for the culprits, 
who lurk in the Golden Books of the two 
Meonehilé, th old Marquis, who probabl 

Méanwhile, the arquis, W ably 
assists the respectable classes of. society in 
keeping up appearances, would aver, as londly, 
as others, that cases of this kind are “ excep- 
tional ;’ and takes his share with others. in. 
his order, “ pillars. of the State,” in,,county, 
contests between blue and yellow, or. some, 
other electioneering colours, for. the. mainte+. 
nance of great political principles: And he 
would be received at: the, dinner-table and 
tea-table sl any praca of em = 
classes—t great: depositories. of. Bri 

descended 


ingenuity. She can. carry ona: business of 
brisk r= fe oe 


morals,—as if he were agod from 
Olympus to grace the abode. of. humbler 
m The English police are not worse 


than their masters. The method: of making 
out that society is virtuous, according to its 
own fantastical rule, consists in — only 
the observance of the rule, or the —_ , 
amongst the lower orders ; while people wink: 
at the offences of the higher; and pretend 
that the offences. exist’ not in: those 
spheres. But let us have-out the old 
quis and the Greek Primee, and make them 
tell how the case really stands. If they wil? 
tell,—for truly there is honour among Mar- 
quises, and they are always ready to Gendt 
characters with princes, Gteek, or 
or American. ; 
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RUSSIAN WRITERS IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


L 

Some time ago, foreseeing that under certain con- 
tingencies Russia would endeavour furtively to infect 
the ranks of Continental Democracy with pernicious 
counsels, the Leader expressed a well-grounded hope 
that the exiled chiefs of the party would not let 
themselves be made the dupes of these intrigues. 
There is a clear possibility that out of the complex 
issues of the war may be evolved the liberation of 
the oppressed peoples; but, in order that the true 
friends of progress may preserve their sympathies 
for that cause, the peoples and their leaders must 
keep themselves pure from the contamination of 
Russia, and not sink down to the deep degradation 
of becoming the tools of the most hideous of all 
despotisms. 

Since the Leader put forth this exhortation it has 
been repeatedly insinuated in the continental and 
English press, and openly averred by word of mouth 
in political circles, that Russia is making many in- 
sidious efforts to ingratiate herself with certain 
nationalities, and induce them to regard her in the 
same light as do the soi-disant Hellenes. Have we not 
all heard of that Kingdom of Poland to be re-esta- 
blished by the Tzar for the heir-apparent of Russia, 
by wresting their share of the booty from Prussia 
and Austria? (according to the fourth article of the 
will of Peter I.) The Poles, we are assured, sick of 
hope deferred, ahd disgusted with the cowardice of 
the Western Governments, would rally with alacrity 
round a banner which would signify at least national 
unity. Again, have we not been told that should 
Austria attempt to escape from the suzerainty of 
Russia, the Tzar in that case would “ make an ap- 
peal to Hungary?” In confirmation of this, it has 
been alleged, with characteristic Russian effrontery, 
that in 1849 it was only the Nesselrode party—* the 
German party”—that carried the question of inter- 
vention in Hungary, and that both then and now 
there glowed in the hearts of the true Russian gen- 
tlemen an ardent love for the people that struggled 
so heroically against old Austria. The Russians, it 
has been remarked, behaved as courteous foes to sub- 
jugated Hungary; and “ Nicholas himself appeared 
some time after at Vienna in a Hungarian uniform.” 
Furthermore, we are reminded that the Tzar’s power- 
ful hand was seen in the deliverance of the Greek 
people. In like manner, he would not object to see 
an independent Lombardy bestow its iron crown on 
a prince of the Imperial family of St. Petersburg, and 
realise in his person the plan already conceived in 
1848 by Nicholas in favour of Prince Leuchtenberg. 
Finally, by way of grand climax, it has been an- 
nounced that the time is come for the Slave Revolu- 
tion, which is to spread as far as the further limits of 
Bohemia, and make Vienna—the capital of a new 
Slavonic empire! 

Can any one be imposed upon by these gross 
manceuvres? What? Russia, the Grand Hetman of 
absolutism, the sheet anchor of monarchical despot- 
ism, Russia of the knout, to be accepted as Liberator 
by civilised peoples and men not out of their wits! 
Impossible. It is clear as day, that if Russia 
strives to insinuate herself into the ranks of the 
revolutionary peoples, she does so only to become 
mistress of their movements, to direct or frustrate 
them as may suit her own ends. Russia desires to 
disorganise her last formidable enemy —continental 
democracy: the fact is glaring. 

Let us look about us a little, however. Public 
opinion is unconsciously infected by Russian influ- 
ence to a degree that few suspect. It is true that our 
notions respecting Russia are not changed by reading 
the wrathful hymns chaunted by Messrs. OresT=s 
Mixxer, Nicuoias Ocarer, and Giinka, in the offi- 
cial gazettes, in honour of “the Russian God” and 
“ Holy Russia.” We do not feel our souls inspired with 
a longing to become Muscovites by the dithyrambics 
for the triumph of “the Vice-God,” the Tzar, which 
M. NicnoLas Gretscu, a Russian state councillor, 
and notorious as a spy for twenty years in Germany, 
is now braying out in the St. Petersburg Gazette de 
Cour. We are not the more charmed with Pan- 
slavism for having it pitched like a big stone at our 
heads by the hands of M. Burgari and other offi- 
cial Panslavists of H.M. the Emperor of All, the 
Russias. These spies, agents, and littérateurs may 
bawl out as much as they please, “ We sons of 
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that holy Byzantium;’* we see in these lucubra- 
Russia will prove to the vicious sons of the West 
how dear to us is the holy name of Byzantium, and 
what a chartered and testamentary claim we have to 
tions only the contemptible enthusiasm of vile mer- 
cenaries paid by an ambitious Tzar. 

But there exists another current of ideas a good 
deal resembling the effusions of MM. Ogaref, Glinka, 
&c., and which makes its appearance, not in the 
Invglide Russe or the Gazette de St. Petersbourg, but 
among ourselves, in the press of the West, in pam- 
phlets dated from France, Germany, and England. 
Russian writers (few in number but active) have 
transported their household gods to the countries of 
the West, in order to enlighten Europe as to the 
true significance of Russia. Whoever has for several 
years attentively read the publications concerning 
Russia, will have remarked how in France, Germany, 
Italy even, and now in England also, the same idea 
is continually reiterated in all manner of ways. This 
idea, so assiduously proclaimed, is that of “ the young 
Russian people throwing itself lustily, “with its fresh 
and exuberant strength,” into the political arena, and 
charged, like the Germans of Tacitus, with a great 
historical mission—that of securing the new Rome 
of the East, Constantinople, and regenerating “ de- 
crepid old Europe.” It is true this idea be- 
longed -ptimitively to the abject despot Peter 
I; but it has assumed quite a different complexion 
under the pen of the Russian authors before men- 
tioned. They present it under a light literary form, 
in the domino of a pseudo-revolutionary lyricism, 
bedizened with all the frippery of “a very interest- 
ing movement” indeed. Imagine a hotch-potch of 
Lamennais and Byron, Hamlet and Baschkire, 
Isaiah and Proudhon:—there you have the style. 

As for the matter, these pro-Russian writers set 
themselves up for merciless critics of old Europe. 
They are not satisfied with anything in this cor- 
rupted West, neither with constitutionalism, demo- 
cracy, nor socialism: all are adulterated with “ con- 
servatism!” Monarchy and republicanism, religion 
and society, the creed of the bourgeois and the faith 
of the revolutionist to them are naught; all reek 
of rottenness. They insist on pushiag the unfortunate 
progressist of the West from consequence to conse_ 
quence; they give him no rest; “On, on !” is still their 
ery to him; and when they think they have brought 
him ad absurdum, to blank despair, to the impossi- 
bility of doing anything, then they say to him, 
“ There is nothing left for you but America, or Aus- 
tralia; Europe cannot save herself; Russia will re- 
generate the world.” 

Socialist Russia with its admirable organisation of 
fraternal communes; young Russia, so misconceived, 
will do that. Far from being the accursed land of 
ever-renewed despotism, it is the land of the noblest 
aspirations, gifted with democratic and social institu- 
tions, the land of the future. There dwell “the 
young bare-bosomed barbarians,” there from the 
13th to the 18th century existed the “great Cossack 
and agricultural republic,” in which all offices were 
elective, where were found true Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, and every one enjoyed the real rights 
of acitizen. This Russia has for some time disap- 
peared under the false hues of a decrepid civilisation, 
factitiously imposed upon it in contrariety with its 
primitive genius. But the great breaking up of the ice 
has already begun; the Slave world is in motion; the 
man of the Russian commune feels his heart bound 
within him, and says to himself, “ What city shall 
we choose for the capital of the New Grand Russia, 
social, communist,and Panslave? Shall it be Vienna? 
Petersburg? Warsaw? or Constantinople?” 

Decidedly ConstantinorLe! For if MM. Glinka, 
Gretsch, and others are of opinion that Constanti- 
nople must become the City of the Tzar on the 
ground of orthodoxy, our communist Panslaves de- 
clare it necessarily Muscovite from a democratic and 
social point of view. Reasons for the decision are as 
plenty as blackberries. 

We will say nothing about the good faith of these 
littérateurs, who preach despair to us for the benefit 
of Russia. Our task will be merely to reveal an in- 
controvertible fact, namely, the intrinsic relation 
that exists between the writings of these hyper-revo- 
lutionary Russians and of the authors who write at 








* Gazette de la Cour de St. Petersbourg, Feb., 1854. 





the dictation of the Tzar’s Cabinet. It is evident that 
Russia cannot but be a gainer by being represented 
to the despotic Governments as the mainstay of legi- 
timacy; to the middle classes as a commercial state 
that thinks of nothing but warehouses and Cobden 
tariffs; and to democrats as a young people Teady to 
realise the enthusiastic reveries of generous hearts, 
If by all these means she makes her way to Congtan- 
finople her purpose will have been served. 


Vv 
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Open Conncil, 


(LN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, age 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Hin. 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MiLroy,. 





GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


4, Grove-terrace, Hackney, April 17th, 1854, 
Srr,—I am very much surprised that you and all the 
dailies should have been led so much into error in 
sketching the life of George Stephenson, as to say, 
“You may travel from London to Edinburgh, on 
one uninterrupted line of railroad, all the work of 
the greatest of engineers— George Stephenson.” If 
the Times had but consulted its advertising sheet, it 
would have found that the Stephensons, George and 
Robert, father and son, were the engineers of the 
eastern route to Edinburgh, uninterruptedly as far 
as Berwick-upon-Tweed; Messrs. Granger and Millar 
being the engineers of the North British, from Ber- 
wick to Edinburgh. On the western route the Ste 
phensons carried the iron way no farther than Car- 
lisle, Messra. Penington and Locke being the engineers 
of the Caledonian, from Carlisle to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. ‘The latter gentleman is, I believe, a 
of the elder Stephenson, and was employed by 
old “Grand Junction Company” to complete their 
line from Birmingham to Liverpool, Mr, Stephenson 
and the Company having cause to dissolve their 
connexion. Mr. George Stephenson did not share 
with his son in the constructing and designing of the 
Lancaster and Carlisle, nor in the Newcastle and 
Berwick, both of which lines form an important part 
of the routes to Edinburgh. I do not state the above 
facts from any wish to underrate the genius of George 
Stephenson or the important part which he played 
in the originating our railway system; on the con- 
trary, I am proud of him as one of ourselves. P 

I an, Sir, ro 








Tue Russtan Emprre.—Those aristocratic institutions 
which have been in Western Europe at once the i 
and the result of the laws of property, which have in 
the rights of territorial possession with a thousand graces 
and utilities, and which have — to well-regulated 
states their wisest counsellors and noblest servants, are 
degraded into the temporary possession of so many 
of human cattle, without a thought of independence to- 
wards the government, or of duty towards the lower classes 
of the people. Here alone—we will not say in Europe, but 
on the globe—is there a nation of sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants who have as yet scarcely contributed one single iota to 
the advancement of human knowledge.— Review. 

An OLp Woman's Patriorism.—At a recent meeting of 
the London Missionary Society, the Reverend Mr. Rice, mis- 
sionary from India, stated that he was lately in the same 
train with the Fusilier Guards on their way to t 
the East. At the station an old woman, evidently in an 
agony of grief, came up to him and said, “ Oh, Sir, I've go: 
six sons going to the Russians! but, hard as it is to part 
with them, I don’t care, if they do but beat the Russans. 
I can give them all up!” The rev. gentleman proceeded to 
contrast this with the unwillingness of parents to give UP 
their sons for missionary work. 


M. de Montalembert, in his approaching trial, will, it is 
stated, have the professional ce of four of the most 
eminent advocates of the Paris bar, but of different 
opinions, namely, M. Berryer, M. Dufaure, M, Odilon Barrot, 
and M. Paillet. 

The Constitutionnel states that the Turkish Government 
has received information from Haireddin Pacha, the Com- 
mandant at Kars, that a certain number of Polish 
had arrived in that town, who stated that more than 12,000 
of their fellow-countrymen would quit the ranks of 
Russian army the moment they should see a P 
flying in the Ottoman army. 





The British Minister at Copenhagen has just annoutoed 
officially to the Government that Sir Charles Napier, ving 
entered the Baltic, has orders to employ all necessary means 
for enforcing a strict and effective blockade of the Russian 
ports in that ses, and in the Gulf of Finland. 
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1 Ge yt f literature. They do 
ting are he legislators, but the judges and police o i : 
Cn oh aetang interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 
not ma 





Ever thinker has had occasion to notice the cool assumptions which often 
“ag ling together of adjectives-and substantives by contro- 
lie in the coupling togetls "eee : al 
yersialists. As young versifiers have their epithets which are de rigueur, 
their “ melancholy moon” and “ ruddy sunrise,” not because they have ever 
been made melancholy by the moon or have ever seen the sunrise, but 
because they adhere to the etiquette of verse; so dignified philosophers 
and theologians have their traditional phrases, which they are just as far 
from having verified for themselves. We are often struck with the ab- 
surditles into which even men of talent and candour are betrayed by 
the unthinking adoption of a jargon which is sometimes only the fossil 
yemains of ideas long dead, sometimes the incarnation of a still living 
prejudice or perversion. For example, the writer on ComtTE in the British 
Quarterly speaks of him as ‘‘the most unblushing unbeliever.” But for the 
etiquette in epithets, which we are noticing, so sensible a writer would 
surely not have allowed an absurdity like this to slip from his pen. To 
expect an unbeliever to blush for his unbelief is about as rational as to ex- 
pect an editor of the “ Phonetic Nuz,” who gives his energies to a crusade 
against the monstrosities of orthography, to blush for the heretical spelling 
of that defunct periodical. A man who acknowledges a theory or rule 
from which he habitually departs, may be understood to have reason for 
blushing; but a man who sees in that theory a mistake, and protests 
against it as fatal, could only blush from an unmanly dread of a public 
opinion which he holds to be false. To say that an unbeliever is  unblushing” 
js, therefore, to pronounce a eulogy on his moral strength. But perhaps 
this was the sense in which the reviewer intended it ? 

Again, in an article on Locke in the Edinburgh Review the writer, while 
vindicating Locke from what he calls a ‘ gross physiological bias,” admits 
that there is a “ang of materialism” in him, and that there is too much 
truth in the accusation that ‘his philosophy smells of the earth, earthy.” 
Of course, “ gross materialist” and “grovelling materialism” come to the 
lips or the pen of ‘‘ lofty spiritualists” as inevitably as the ‘“‘ Venerable Bede” 
or the “admirable Crichton ;” but those—we do not now discuss whether 
they are right or wrong—who decline to accept any conclusions drawn from 
definitions of the “ immaterial,” who find no reason to think contemptuously 
of matter, and who hold that the “smell of the carth” is a very whole- 
some smell for human nostrils, may very fairly protest against this opprobri- 
ous christening as a begging of the question. To the theory that the mind 
of man has some kindred with that of the brutes, the spiritualist says, with 
the Mormon prophet, “The very idea lessens man in my estimation. I 
know better ;” but cogent as this reasoning may be, the man of “ gross phy- 
siological bias” may reply that in his estimation this theory does not lessen 
man, while it emancipates brutes from the contemptuous disregard to which 
eminent spiritualists like Professor WuEweExt consign them, and that there- 
fore, his sphere of reverence is widened instead of narrowed. He may say 
that the ill-name ‘ grovelling” is most appropriately applied to what 
narrows sympathy and admiration, and that in elevating the material and 
the earthly to the height of his loving reverence he is so much the farther 
from that negative condition,—that to raise ‘‘a mortal to the skies” evi- 
dences the same love of the angelic as to bring “ an angel down.” 

Before we leave the Edinburgh, let us observe that the article on Mor- 
monism is fuller on some points in the history and character of this sect than 
any previous account published in England. The story of these people reads 
like a hideous burlesque of human society and creeds, but it is not without 
suggesting some useful criticism on our civilisation. 





The author of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., a Literary 
and Political Biography, has published a second edition of his work with a 
preface, in which he meets the objections made by his critics to the anony- 
mous character of his work. But, like many apologists, he spoils a good 
excuse by following it up with abad one. He alleges, first, that the facts in 

book are not dependent on any personal authority, but are all “‘ deduced 
from authentic documents,” which “every reader may examine.” So far his 
apology 18 valid. But he makes an infelicitous addition when he says— 

Perhaps it was essentially necessary that a work of this kind should appear 
anonymously, in order that the public judgment might be unbiassed.” If, 
= he declares, he is “ not a party politician,” and has “ no personal object to 
attain,” the publication of his name, if it could add no force to his arguments, 
would have induced the public to give them greater attention ; and a writer 
who, for the better achievement of his purpose, abstains from thus “ biassing” 
the public judgment is in an anomalous mental condition. Perhaps the only 
candid statement would have been, that the author shrinks from the odium 
of Personal responsibility, and this, together with the documentary character 
of his facts, would have been a consistent excuse for anonymousness, if not 
4 thorough justification of it. But one who out of pure zeal for the public 
800d devotes time and labour to a subject for which he cannot be supposed 
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to have an aesthetic or scientific enthusiasm —unless, indeed, Mr. Disraeli be 
to him what the potato aphis is to a naturalist, or a “ beautiful case” tos 
ysician—might have been expected to be equal to the further martyrdom 
Piyeh publici® would ental. 





It is important to know what the ag will read when they have the 
opportunity. The Liverpool report on the reading and readers at its free 
ee during the first quarter is now published 


. al 
The following list gives a comparative view of the number of volumes 
issued in each department :— n 


Biographies and Histories . ; . 8576 


a te eS Eee 
} mere anend —- ° ° ° ° = 
Geography and Tra . ° euts 
Feazesoety an Manns > 
ity, and Metaphysics . all 
Natura. History - . . ° - 181 
Commerce and Political Economy ° . 


The readers in Science and Art have been 215; the total number of 
readers being upwards of 1200. 





HISTORY OF FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 
ey fe ee Oe rom the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 
the present Time. By Charles Weiss. ‘Translated by Frederick Hardman. Price 14s. 
f W. Blackwood and Sons, 
WE return to M. Weiss’s work for the sake of giving the readera few more 
extracts. 

The following passages describe some of the modes of “conversion” 
which were the prelude to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes :— 

“ For a long time past children had been authorised to abjure Protestantism—boys at 
fourteen, girls at twelve years old. An edict of the 17th of June 1681 allowed them to 
return to the bosom of the church as early as at the age of seven ‘It is our will 
and pleasure,’ said the ordinance, ‘that our subjects of the so-called reformed religion, both 
male and female, having attained the age of seven, be permitted to embrace the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman.religion, and that, to that end, they be admitted to abjure the so- 
called reformed religion, without their fathers and mothers and other parents suffered 
to offer the least hindrance, under whatever pretext.’ This was encouraging in its 
most immoral and hideous form, for henceforward it addressed itself to minors, to feeble 
beings, incapable of comprehending the acts they were made to perform. 

“ This law had terrible consequences. It undermined paternal authority in Protestant 
families. It now sufficed that an envious person, an enemy, a 3 before a 
tribunal that a child had wished to become a Catholic, had manifested an intention of 
entering a church, had joined in a prayer, or made the sign of the cross, or kissed an image 
of the Virgin, for the child in question to be taken from his parents, who were compelled to 
make him an ailowance proportioned to their supposed ability. But. such estimates were 
necessarily arbitrary, and it often happened that the loss of his child egtailed upon the un- 
fortunate father that of all his property. * * * Soon it became a fashion to labour 
at conversion. ‘The discreet Madame de Maintenon busied herself in the work with a sort 
of rage. ‘Madame d’Aubigné,’ she wrote to her brother, ‘ ought certainly to convert some 
one of our young relatives.’ To another she wrote—‘I am continually seen leading _ 
some Huguenot to church:’ and to a third—*‘ Be converted, as so many others have been; 
be converted with God alone; be converted, in short, in the manner that best 
you; but, in short, be converted.’ 


“The Marchioness of Caylus was descended, like her, from Agrippe dai whose 
daughter her grandfather had married. Her father, the Marquis e, a naval officer 
distinguished for merit and for Protestant zeal, was first cousin to de Maintenon. 


She several times attempted to win him over; and when she saw that she could not succeed, 
she resolved at least to convert his children. She caused a distant mission to be assigned to 
the marquis, and in his absence carried off his daughter, and took her to St.Germain. The 
child wept; but the next morning she found the king’s mass so beautiful that she consented 
to become a Catholic, on condition that she should hear it every day, and should never be 
whipped. ‘ That was,’ she says in her memoirs, ‘ all the argument employed, and the sole 
abjuration I made.’ On his return the marquis bitterly complained, which did not prevent 
Madame de Maintenon from working at the conversion of his two sons, who held out longer. 
Finally the marquis who had been wont to say, ‘ It would take me a hundred years tocredit 
the infallibility, twenty years to believe in the real presence,’ yielded in his tura; and when 
the king complimented him on the change, he replied, with the address of a consummate 
oe that it was the only occasion in his life upon which he had not sought to please hie 
Majesty. 

Louvois was the author of the dragonnades. He wished to eclipse the 
proselyting achievements of Madame de Maintenon, of whose influence he 
was jealous, and, being at the head of the war department, he hit upon this 
method of making his services important to the end which Louis had most 
at heart. On such miserable court rivalry depended, at least proximately, 
horrors like these ! 


“Nowhere was the violence more horrible than in the south. At Montauban, Bishop 
Nesmond convoked, at the quarters of Marshal Boufflers, the Barons de Mauzac, de Vicoze, 
de Montbeton. Suddenly the lackeys of the hotel, hidden behind the door, fell 
by surprise, threw them down, and compelled them to kneel; and whilst the 
were struggling in the hands of the varlets, the prelate made the sign of the 
them, and their conversion was held accomplished. The citi 
the frantic soldiery, were compelled to abjure, after a 
aged man at Nismes, M. de after having been for several days deprived of 
sleep, yielded to this horrible treatment, and became a Catholic. ‘ 
pests en, up whew tohim. ‘Alas! my lord,’ replied the unfortunate man, ‘I 

ce but in heaven; and God grant that what I have this day done may not close its gates 
to me.’ Whilst he renounced his faith, Madame de wey disguised as a 
wandered in the fields, where many women, overtaken in their flight by the of labour, 
were delivered without aid. At Bordeaux, a brother of Bayle, who was pastor at Carlat, 
where his father had just expired, was thrown, by order of Lovvois, into a ir w 
the Chateau Trompette known by the name of Hell, to remain confined there 8 
time as he should become a convert. He held out courageously ; but his was 
than his strength, and after five months of suffering, alleviated by the tardy 
Pélisson, death released him. Some of the horrible cells in that castle were called 
@hypocras. The walls, arranged lozenge-fashion, had the form of an alembic, and 
there confined could neither stand upright, nor sit, nor lie down. They were 
them by cords, and daily drawn up to undergo whipping or the strappado, 

risoners, after some weeks in the dungeovs of Grenoble, came out without 
ir or teeth. At Valence they were thrown into a sort of well, in which, by a refinement 
of barbarous cruelty, sheep's entrails were !eft to putrefy. 

“* Driven to despair by the inventive fury of their torturers, a great number of Protestants 
feigned to be converted, in order to gain time to realise their and quit the kingdom. 
Meanwhile the court exulted in its victory over heresy. Early in September, Low 
to the old chancellor, his father: ‘ There have been’ 60,000 ‘conversions in the 
of Bordeaux, and 20,000 in that of Montauban. The rapidity with which this goes on is 
such that there will not be 10,000 Protestants left in all the of Bordeaux, where 
there were 150,000 on the 15th of last month.’ The Dake of Noailles announced the com- 
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& conversion of the’towns of 'Nismes, Uzds, \Alais, Villenewve. ©The principal persons of 
ismes,’ he wrote to the 





minister of war, ‘ made their.abjarationin the church the-day after 
my arrival. There afterwards some coolness, but things resumed their good course in 
consequence of a few billets T-gnve pon the honses of the most obstinate.’ ‘He added, con- 
Jidentially, that two of these billets were of a hundred men each. In.a seeond despatch, he 
informed Louvois that he was. ing for an excursion through the Cevennes, and that 


he hoped before the end of the month, not a Huguenot would remain there. Finally, 
in a ered de , he wrote: “The number of Protestants in this: province is about 
240,000, ‘and Fasked until the 25th of ‘next month for their entire conversion, I ‘fixed 


too distant a date—for I believe that-at the end of this month all will be done.’ ” 

‘The‘de of the’ Protestants, the most’ valuable industrial element of 
the nation, drained away the life-blood of French’commerce. Yet in the 
face of these ‘ruinous results Louis imagined that his measures were those 
of a great politician as well as saint. Colbert, almost alone among his 
courtiers and’ ministers, looked at the persecution of the Protestants with 
the eyes of reason and humanity,.and did his utmost to protect them. 
After his death Louis heard little but the echo of his self-flattery :— 

“Tt were erroneous to suppose that Louis XIV. did not foresee these fatal consequences ; 
but, doubtless, he guessed not their extent, and thought to give to France durable re 
and prosperity at the cost of a fleeting evil. A considerable part of the nation partook of 
the deitesion ; avid it may’ be said that,-with the exception of Vauban, St. Simon, and a small 
number of superior minds (amongst whom must be reekoned Christina of Sweden), the 
nation was the accomplice, either by its acts or by its silence, of the great king’s fault. Some 
days after the publication of the edict, Madame de Sévigné wrote to her daughter: ‘ You 
have doubtless seen the edict by which the king revokes that of\Nantes. There is nothing 
so fine as all that it contains, and never: has any king done, nor will ever do, auglit as 
memorable,’ Chancellor ellierpafter affixing the seal of state to the fatal act, declared 
that he would never seal'another, .and pronounced those words of the canticle of Simeon, 
whieh, in the mouth of the aged Hebrew, referred to the coming of the Lord. The clergy 
celebrated the day of revocation by public shankagivings in which the people of Paris eagerly 
took part. ‘Touched by so'many marvels,’ exclaimed Bossuet, ‘let us expand our hearts 
in praises of the piety of Louis. Let our acclamations ascend to the skies, and let us say to 

is new Constantine, this new Theodosius, this new Marcian, this new Charlemagne, what 
the thirty-six fathers formerly‘said inthe council of Chalcedon: ‘* You have strengthened 
faith, you have exterminated heretics ; it is a work worthy of your reign, whose proper cha- 
racter it is. ‘Thanks to you,+heresy is no more. God alone can have worked this marvel. 
King of heaven, preserve the king of earth: it is the prayer of the Church, it is the prayer 

of the bishops.” ’” 


The amalgamation of the French refugees with the general population of 
their countries has been almost everywhere complete, even to the 
translation of their names. In Berlin, for example :— 


** The Lacroix, the the Duprés, the Harengs, the Sauvages, had adopted the 
names of Kreutz, Schmidt, Wiese, Hering, Wild. Others had -allowed theirs to be altered 
by a vicious pronunciation which had Germanised them. ‘Thus was it that the family of 
Boutemont, which was to give to cotemporary Germany one of the most renowned of its 
Hellenists, saw its‘name transformed into that of Battmann. In the midst of the patriotic 
fervour excited by the war of independence—at the sime that Fichte quitted his philosophical 
lectures to take arms in the ranks of the dandwehr, and that Schleiermacher forgot himself 
to the point of branding the hero of the Seven Years’ War with the epithet of deserter, and 
compared his writings to the cress that one makes to. grow without earth under a white sheet 
—the refi established in Berlin held solemn deliberation whether they should for ever 
renounce the French names they until then had borne, to blend themselves completely with 
the Prussian people.” 

Again :— 

“Tn Holland, as in Germany and England, a great number of refugees, wholly abjaring 
their nationality, changed their French names into Datch ones, the translation of those their 
ancestors-had transmitted to them. The Leblanes called themselves De Witt ; the Dujardins, 
Tuyn or Van den Bogaard; the Deschamps, Van de Velde; the Dubois, Van den Bosch; 
the Lacroix, Van der Cruijse or Kruijs; the Chevaliers, Ruijter; the Duprés, Van der 
Weyden ; the Sauvages, De Wilde; the Delcours or Del 's, Van den Hove; the Corneilles, 
Kraaij; the Duchatels, Van der Kasteele or Van der Burg; the Lesages, Wijs; the Legrands, 
De Groot ; the Demoulins, Van der Meulen or Vermeulen; the Dumonts, Van den Berg; 
the Duponts, Verbrugge.” 

The momentous effects of this expatriation are far from being exhausted. 
To the excitement of bad passions, and the impoverishment of the moral 
strength of the nation, which were its direct consequences, M. Weiss 
traces, probably with justice, the comparatively recent. political calamities 
of France :— 

“One of the most deplorable results of Louis XIV.’s error, was the awakening of 
fanaticism in the south. igious passions, which, since the pacification of Alais, had 
almost completely slumbered, revived in all France, and especially in Languedoc. The 

s were fired for the Gamisards ;-and, following Innocent III.’s example, Pope Clement 
IX. adopted « terrible-measure: he preached a crusade against the hereties of the Cevennes, 
whom he ye in his blind ignorance and. passionate faith, as issue of the execrable 
race of the A’ _—, In a ball promulgated at Rome the Ist May, 1703, and which was 
sent to all the bishops in Languedoc, who ao it with a charge addressed to the clergy 
of their di ised a: general and complete remission of their sins to all who should 
enlist under the holy banner of the church, and contribute to the extirpation of the rebels. 
These incitements, which reminded men of a terrible epoch in the annals of the south, pro- 
duced no immediate effect. Almost the entire effective population of the province was en- 
rolled in the'royal armies, or in the insurgent bands. The measure of calamity was already 
full, and none could add to it; but long after the termination of this fratricide struggle, 
religious hatreds were heréditarily transmitted in families; and the massacres of which in 
the cotem 'y period, Nismes has several times been the theatre, sufficiently prove that 
even yet they-are not extinguished. 

“ It is a wéll- known historical law that every excess, in one sense, provokes sooner or later 
@ reaction in an opposite direction, The ultra-Catholic party had had recourse to the 
temporal arm to vanquish their enemies. They had smitten, in the persons of the Calvinists, 
the right of free examination. They had exulted over the apparent return to Rome of thou- 
sands of men whom they called new converts. Pursuing their fatal career, they had de- 
Sstroyed Port-Royal, and condemned to:silence perhaps the only men whose elevated prin- 
ciples might one day have reconciled the two creeds, and re-established religious unity. It 
was infidelity, and not the Church of Rome, that profited by this double victory. As Bayle 
had predicted, sceptics and scoffers gathered all its fruits. The eighteenth century beheld 
the growth of a generation which rejected Christianity because it hated..intolerance, and 
recognised no authority but that of reason. Protestants whom dragoons had dragged to the 
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altar re ves th rhaps, for their pelled ion. Strange to say, 
' Condillac and Mabiy, who so powerfully contributed to shake a despotic 
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church and’monarchy, were grandsons of a gentleman of Dauphiné, converted by the soldiers 
of St. Rath. Reviving ilosophical and social theories, which the seventeenth century had 
left in the shade, and the first, intelligence in matter, the second, all sovereignty in 
the people, they the of religion and royalty. These principles, popularised by 
Diderot and Rousseau, triumphed upon the day appointed by Divine wrath. The throne was 
overturned, the altar broken, and society disappeared in a rightful tempest. Who shall say 
that the Revolution of 1789 might not have taken another course, and have remained pure 
of the greater part of the crimes and excesses that sullied it, had France possessed the 
numerous descendants of that race—somewhat rigid, but religious, moral, intelligent, full of 
energy and loyalty—which one of her kings had. so impradently expelled from her bosom ? 
Is it not infinitely probable that those men, devoted to social law, as they were devoted to 


that of the gospel, would resolutely have supported the middle classes against the abeitors | 
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of anarchy, and have formed with them an invincible rampart against the 
misled by hatred, blinded by ignorance, ofa ehimerical equality, in love with i 
so soon sacrificed to a transitory glory? Perhaps, thatks to their assistance, Fra a liberty 
then have found the definitive form of her government and political institutions Would 
alike from an exaggerated democracy and an unbridled despotism.” distant 
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DAYS AND HOURS. 
Days and Hours. By Frederick Tennyson. J. W. Parker-and Sen. 


We open with hope:and with a certain reverence a book which bears on its 
title-page the name of Tennyson. It will be remembered that the first 
appearance of Alfred Tennyson as a poet was conjointly with an 
brother, Charles, in a volume entitled “ Poems by Two Brothers.” ‘The 
second voice has long been silent. A younger brother now appears, and 
claims a part in’ the precious heritage of his family. We believe t only 
few verses by the author of’ this volume have hitherto been given to the 
public. The little poem of ‘‘ Harvest Home,” quoted recently in the 
extracted from one of the magazines, was in itself enough to justify glad ex. 
tions of a volume by the same pen. It is, to our thinking, one of the 
best in the collection, and eminently characteristic of the author's ualities 
He has, it will be seen, many points of resemblance with his elder brother. 
the same loving and observant attention to 
‘* Nature’s voices, loud and low,” 
the same acute perception of the picturesque, and, to a great d the 
same felicity of description; but the depth, the height, the passion, the 
originality, and ‘‘ infinite variety” of Altred Tennyson, are not here, It 
might seem unnecessary and invidious to compare the brothers; but they 
will be compared. Mr. Frederick Tennyson cannot avoid the great respon- 
sibility of a great name ; and, without in any degree accusing him of inten- 
tional imitation, there is undoubtedly a sort of intelleetual family resemblance 
between them. The present writer is of the school of poets founded. 
Alfred Tennyson, imbued with his turn of thought and expression, of whi 
the inferior class resemble him from ange those mere mannerisms and 
peculiarities of language and construction, which are patent.and superficial ;~— 
the higher and more intellectual from being informed with his spirit, from 
having learnt to see with his eyes, and from having drunk at the same founts 
of inspiration. The former are mere servile copyists—the latter disciples; 
but both are created by him: the development and direction of poetic:ex. 
pression in both have been determined by his previous existence. Itisin 
the highest and worthiest sense that we term this author a disciple of Alfred 
Tennyson ; but we must record our belief that had there been no Alfied, 
there had been no Frederick,—at least not the Frederick here before us. 
The poems in this volume are very much what its title indicates, records of 
days and hours; vivid transcripts of the present scene or moment, ornot 
less graphic recallings of a dear and lamented past. We will proceedto 
give our readers some specimens of the charming word-pictures which 
abound in the poems. The principal difficulty lies in selection, and inthe 
wrong sometimes done to a picture by taking it ont of its frame. 
Here is a verse which carries you deep into “ the forest of Arden:”— 
“Far off blown boughs shall dapple the deep sward 
With glooms, and thro’ the leaves gold shafts shall lean 
Of peremptory light, and on the green 
Touch the dim flowers with blandest Summer stirr’d, 
Or the swift glitter of a passing bird ; 
And, ere the shadows swallow up the light, 
Thine eye shall seize the momentary flight 
Of eager hunters streaming by unheard.” 
And here a noon-tide Claude :— 
“« At Noon beneath its folded wings 
The wild Breeze slept—upon all things 
Lay dreamy stillness without stir, 
All but the chirking Grasshopper ; 
The clouds hung in the purple skies 
At anchor, like great argosies ; 
The poplars flitter’d not—the streams 
Were bridged by long, calin golden gleams, 
The Sun athirst drauk the last drops 
Of dew, and drew from flowery slopes 
Rich breaths, that wafted not away ; 
We sigii’d amid the fervent day, 
But in the hush she looked on me; 
We heard the roaring of the Sea!” 
Now fora change of-scene :— 
“* FIRST OF MARCH. 
“ Thro’ the gaunt woods the winds are shrilling cold, 
Down from the rifted raek the sunbeam pours 
Over the cold grey slopes, and stony moors ; 
The glimmering watercourse, the eastern wold, 
And over it the whirling sail o’ the mill, 
The lonely hamlet with its mossy spire, 
The piled city smoking like a pyre, 
Fetch’d out.of shadow gleam with light as chill.” 
“ The field-fires smoke along the campaign drear , 
And drive before the north wind streaming down 
Bleak hill, and furrow dark, and fallow brown; 
Few living things along the land appear ; 
The weary horse looks out, his mane astray, 
With anxious fetlock, and uneasy eye, 
And sees the market-carts go madly by 
With sidelong drivers reckless of the way.” 
Here is a fresh and graceful little sketch :— 
“ The open casement quivers in the breeze, 
And one large muskrose leans its dewy grace 
Into the chamber, like a happy face, 
And round it swim the bees.” 
We wish we had space for the whole of “The Blackbird :”— 
“THE BLACKBIRD. 
“ How sweet the harmonies of Afternoon ! 
The Blackbird sings along the sunny breeze 
His ancient song of leaves, and Summer boon; | 
Rich breath of hayfields streams thro’ whispering trees; 
And birds of morning trim their bustling wings, 
And listen fondly—wiile the Blackbird sings. 
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“ How soft the lovelight of the West reposes 

On this green valley's cheery sélitude, 
On the trim cottage with its screen of roses, 

On the grey beltry with its ivy hood, . 
And murmuring mill-race, and the wheel that flings 
Its bubbling freshness—while the Blackbird sings. 


“ The very dial on the village church 
Seems at ’twere dreaming in a dozy rest ; 
The scribbled benches underneath the porch 
Bask in the kindly welcome of the West; ’ 
But the broad casements of the old Three Kings 
Blaze like a furnace —while the Blackbird sings. 


4 And there beneath the immemorial elm 
Three rosy revellers round a table sit, 
And thro’ grey clouds gave laws unto the realm, 
Curse good and great, but worship their own wit, 
+ dnd roar of fights, and fairs, and junketings, 
Corn, colts, and curs—the while the Blackbird sings. 
“ Before her home, in her accustom’d seat, 
The tidy Grandam spins beneath the shade 
Of the’old Honeysuckle, at her feet 
The dreaming pug, and purring tabby laid; 
“To her low chair a little maiden ain: 
“And spells ‘in silenee—while the Blackbird: sings. 


4 Sometimes the shadow-of a lazy cloud 
Breathes o’er the hamlet with its'gardens green, 
While the far fields with sunlight overfiow’d 
Like’golden shores of Fairyland are seen ; 
Again, the sunshine on the shadow springs, 
And fires the thicket where the Blackbird sings. 


The woods, the lawn, the ee Manorhouse, 
With its peach-cover’d walls, and rookery loud, 

The trim, quaint garden alleys, screen’d with boughs, 
The lion- headed gates, so prim and proud, 

The mossy fountain with its murmurings 

Lie‘in warm sunshine—while the Blackbird smgs.” 


We'dare ‘not wrong the sad and solemn beauty of the following poem by 
extract or curtailment. It is worthy of the name of Tennyson. 


“ SONG OF AN OLD MAN. 
“Though Winter yet be not o’er-past, 
The breath of Spring steals o’er the lea; 
Is it in mercy unto me 
April, thou comest in such haste? 


“ Ah! gentle friend, I would behold 
Thy fair‘young face, thy tender tears, 
In thy soft voiee my spirit hears 

Itself speak cheerly, as of old. 


“When ere the dawn I wake and weep, 
To think of hearts that beat no more, 
And cruel memories haunt me sore, 

Come thou, and through my lattice creep. 


“And murinuring in the ivy leaves 
_Waken the early morning bird, 
Whose mirth, by the first daylight stirr'’d, 
Sings to me from beneath the eaves. 
“Oh! the first snowdrop let me see, 
The first yonng primrose laughing out; 
When the rathe violet sheds about 
Its magic soul, bear that to me. 


™ — in their hearts thy life is born, 
he young man laughs, the young girl sighs 
And love in light of their blae eyes 
Moves, as in heaven the star of Morn. 


“ Wild horses run in valleys wide, 

The deer lewps up in oaken glade, 

The lion from his rocky shade 
Roars, and rans down the mountain side. 
“ When thy swift life moves in their blood 

Like lightning, lo! the strong arise, 

And do great deeds, and o'er the wise 

toll godlike visions like a flood. 

“* The Poet bares his suffering brows 
Unto thee, and his voice is heard 
Mingling with song of tree and bird, 

Like God’s beneath the garden boughs. 

“But I am old,‘and in my breast 
The embers of the ancient fire 
Flame not again at my desire— 

Oh! Lam old, and crave but rest. 

“+ Lead me a little in the sun 
Kind hand:of maid, or loving child ; 
My tears the light of Heaven shall gild 

Until my wintry day be done. 

“ Though in my heart the voice of Spring 
With its bright flowers and carols clear, 
Tells me not of the passing year, 

And the new life in everything ; 

“* Bat takes me back where lie inurn’d 
The ashes of imperial joys, 

Discrowned hopes with quenched eyes, 
Great passions with their torches burn'd. 
“Some spirit out of darkness brings, 

And sets upon their ancient thrones 

The scatter’'d monumental bones 
Of thoughts that were as mighty kings. 

** Some voice thrills in mine ear like breath 
Of virgin song, and fair young Love 
Is seen his golden plumes to move 

Over the grim grey land of Death. 

‘(My heart is like a temple dim, 

Down whose long aisles the moonlight floats 

And sad celestial organ notes 
Hover, like wings of Cherubim, 

“¢ Touch’d by some unseen hand, around 
The marble figures of the Dead ; 

But at this hour no living tread 


-Is heard, no disenchanting sound.” 


DOENE. 
Doine ; or, the National Songs and of Roumania. By EF, C: Grenville ; 
tant teal. 0) Seepage 


Tue little volume before us is a collection of the songs, ballads, and legends 
—the people's pene-—ae the Rouman or Wallachian lan . “"Roumania 
comprises Wallachia, Moldavia, ‘Transylvania, Bessarabia, &c., the Dacia of 
a oe ‘Of = ‘countries, Dae e, condition, and” 

ttle was known in.England, probably, till recent political events brought 
them more prominently before every one’s tenia We 
interest in “‘ the Pri ties,’. and to make inquiries‘abou bat still 
it was a one-sided interest, attaching principally to’ the questions how they 
were affected to Turkey or Russia; what resources for the support of armies 


‘they possessed ; whether ‘fever and ague lurked in their morasses, or, 


lence threatened in their summer heats. Every book published on these 
countries has been-written more or less from the poli point of view. It 
is curious to'turn frem of “facts and figures”—from ‘travels which 
are military ‘surveys, which ‘regard the fair plains of Roumania ‘solely-as 
battle-grounds, see but boundary lines in her noble streams, and slaves or 
soldiers in her men and women—to a book where, as in all really national 
poetry, you hear the’heart ofa people beating. 

The ballads of a nation, handed down through generations, sometinies 
surviving alone amidst a total wreck of civilisation and of learning, are 
invaluable as chronicles, because their vitality is dependent on their truth. 
They must be faithful transcripts of national character, and must record 
events and speak sentiments in which the general mass of the peeplewre 
interested—the apes they have nonrished, the they have «suffered, 
the virtues most honoured by them, the beliefs most dearly cherished. 
Between the early ballad-poetry of most nations we find great resemblances, 
resulting from the similarity and simplicity of many circumstances in the 
infancy of every civilisation, modified of course by influences of  Glimate, 
race, language, and habits. Hence, as Mr. Murray in his introduction very 
truly says, “« Poetry which has stirred the heart of one-nation has ly 
an echo in that of another.” We think he is right ‘in believing that ‘these 
wild and poetical “‘ Doine” will not fail of that echo here. “We will present 
the reader with some specimens. 

Here is a characteristic ballad, and the contrast is artistic, between 
the bride, loving,’ trembling, weeping,—‘* Oh! Jupiter, ‘no ‘blood !”—and 
the Spartan mother :— 


- , - STEFAN THE om my tree aoe . 

“ Upon a gloomy rock near an ancient castle in Moldavia a fair passes the night in 
weeping. It is the bride of Stéfan, Duke of the Moldavians. Her blue eyes i? 
two violets beneath the morning dew; and she dries her tears with: her long hair. . Her 
husband has been gone some days to the wars, and she has.not heard from him. . As’ she 
still weeps a horn is heard to sound at the castle-gate. 

“¢Qpen! mother mine,’ cries the faint voice of a spent horseman. ‘My army is scat- 
tered, and I have fled hither from the field! Open the gate quickly, for the wind. blows 
keenly; my wounds are painful, and I am surrounded by foes.’ 

R At these words the young princess flies to the. lattice. But the warrior's mothervasks 
im boldly— - 
ete What doest thou here, my son? I command thee to remain without.’ She speaks; 

and going upon the terrace, thus sternly addresses the fugitive— 

“* What wouldst then, stranger? It is in vain that thou seekest to enter this 
pretending to-be my son. My son is with his braves, where duty ealls him. Hedas never 
returned to his hearth in shame! Or, if thou art my son, I am not. thy mother, - If Ged 
has reserved such a disgrace to embitter the rest of my days, if thou art indeed my son, 
then know that thou shalt never enter this castle with thy brows unlaurelled. “He who 
knows not how to die for his country is like those ill-omened night-birds who see only in 
the dark. If thy soul has lost its noble courage, go back then to the realms of Night, 
from whence thou camest, for the morning breaks.’ 

“ Recalled to his duty by these burning words, the duke returns to his army, and the 
combat is renewed. The Turks are either routed or cut to pieces, and Stefan the First 
returns in triumph to his castle.” 

Roumania has sons worthy of such mothers. Here is a Leonidas :— 


“MIRCEA BEFORE NICOPOLIS. 

“The enemy have invaded the country of the Roumans; but the Duke does»notdose 
courage, and hastens to meet them with a little army of braves. It is not in the hope of 
saving his country that he raises bis standard and rides to the battle; he goes to fulfil a 
sacred duty. 

“Where are now the grand old times, when all knew how to die for duty ? 

“He rides through the daylight and the darkness mounted upon a wild courserpand 
the rising sun caresses his hair, white us the snow on the Carpathians. 

“ *My children,’ then says Mircea to his braves, ‘God has preservéd + life until this 
day that I might die like a hero. What is the life.of one man to the life of a:people? Ut 
is as one flower to the springtime, as an hour to eternity. They say that the proud cage 
of the rocks when hemmed in by the hunters will kill the young ones in his nest 
than see them captured. So, like the eagle of the rocks, I would rather see my children 
die than live in slavery !’ 

‘Oh! when will the grand old time return when a Rouman will ehoose.a glorious death 
instead of the life of a slave ?” 


The following is a curious specimen of popular morality on the text 


“That they should take who have the, power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


It might have been written for our own Robin Hood or Johnnie Armstrong. 
As a little touch indicating the magnificence of the outlaw, it should be ob- 
served that a * zlot’’ is a com thirty times the worth ofa “ ban.” 


“RICH AND POOR. 

“A little below the mill there is a small inn, and there side by side sit two wayfarers, a 
rich man and poor one. The rich man’s heart swells with pride as he gives the host a ban 
to bring some wine for his companion. 

“The poor man, however, laughs disdainfully, and calling the host, he gives:him a-alet, 
and proposes in turn td treat bis neighbour. 

“* Poor wretch !’ cries the riclk man, ‘ wouldst thou compare thyself with me? Thou 
hast not even a shirt, while my flocks and herds cover the plain. Thou canst not offer 
wine to me; we are not equals.’ 

‘““* What matters?” answers the poor man. ‘If you have lands and wealth, are not 
riches like the mountain torrent, which to-day swells and roars in the but to- 
morrow is dried up? Hast thou not as many cares as cattle? for wherever the flock is 
there ~ the wolf also.’ 

“* * Poorwretch |’ replies the rich mun ; ‘I would have had pity on thee a 

“And thou Miserable, with all thy wealth,’ answers ryan man. “Sf hast 
flocks and herds, I-have banquets of fruits and flowers. Thou hast goldino¢hy dtmir 

hast 





(girdle) ; 1 have a palosh in mine, to protect life and honour. Thou ge Aww 
ave the-wide plain with the azure sky all spangled over withgold for roof. it 
takes thee a whole summer to win, I can gain by robbery in a’singleday. “Whatho! then, 
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mine host! wine enough, and fear not for the cost. When the poor man treats his 
Fests puye fe the fenas ih bis blood!” 

We quote the following,—“ an old tale and often told,”—on account of 
the singular character, the local colouring, as it may be termed, of the mis- 
fortunes imprecated on the deceiver :— 

WP “THE MALEDICTION. The . , P 

“ A youth a maiden on enn a steep mountain. youth sings gaily, an 
oT SE Ee 

“*Let me mount w i lover,’ s gently, ‘for 1 am tired; the 
road is stony and I cannot walk.’ ap : , 

aoe take the up behind,’ replies the youth, ‘but I cannot. My charger is small 
and his feet are delicate. He can now hardly bear my body aud its sins, my harness and 

arms. 

m™. ‘Thy heart is pitiless,’ answers the girl wildly. ‘Thou hast stolen me from my 
kindred, and now abandon me in this desert! God grant that thou thyself may fall into 
slavery among the Turks, that thy feet and hands may be shackled with irons, that love 
and remorse may haunt thee in thy saddest days, that my misery may come home to thee, 
that thy steed may fail thee, that thou mayest bite the dust in shame, that thou mayst be 
nine times wedded and have nine sons; then, that thou mayst marry again, and have a 
— ere one comes to bring the water in thy prison.’ 

“ But the youth still rides a-singing on his way.” 

Though our extracts have been numerous, we must find room for one 
more, a wild mythological legend. The grand deslate conclusion is very 
fine. 

“THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

“For nine long years the bright sun has been seeking for a bride, and nine coursers 
have grown weary with the fatigue of his journeys; for he has travelled through earth 
and air with the s of an arrow or the wind. He tired his steeds, but he has not 
found a mate. The only maiden who has met with favour in his sight is his sister lena 


Cozinzena. 

“ *Be my bride, sweet sister Ilena Cozinzena,’ pleads the brilliant Day Good; ‘ our hair 
is of the same golden hue, and we are nt beautiful. Iam the brighter, but thou the 
gentler; mine eyes are the most ardent, but thine are the most soft.’ 

“*© bright and spotless brother,’ answers Ilena Cozinzena, mournfully; ‘a brother 
and a sister may not marry, for it would be a sin!’ 

“ The sun darkens at these words, and addresses himself to God, praying that he may 
marry his sister [lena Cozinzena, since in earth or air there is no maiden so beautiful. 

“The angry Deity motions him to follow, and leads him through hell and paradise; 
through the one to frighten the Sun, and through the other to delight him. He then 
bids him choose between them. 

“And the Sun shining brightly answers—‘ Better hell than that I should wander for 
ever lonely through the world! Yes, even hell with Ilena Cozinzena.’ 

“Then the Sun returns to his betrothed, and places a crown of gold upon her brow; the 
crown of a queen. He gives her alsoa robe made of precious stones of as many colours as 
the rainbow, and tlten leads her rebelliously to the altar. 

“But there the lamps go out, and the walls of the temple shake and tremble. The 
priests are struck dumb, and their sacred robes fall off. The beautiful bride, horror- 
stricken, sees an iron hand descend from the heavens; it seizes and casts her into the sea. 

_ “Then the Sun grows pale, and rising into the air, he sets towards the west, descending 
into the waters, where his bride has disappeared. 

“ But the offended Deity stretches forth his hand over the sea, and changing Ilena 
Cozinzena into a golden sphere, she becomes the Moon. An awful voice is then heard in 
the heavens, pronouncing the doom of the disobedient. ‘Thou Ilena Cozinzena, and thou 
bright and spotless Sun! Ye shall gaze upon each other from afar, and follow each other 
through illimitable space for evermore, drawing nearer never!’ ” 


We have been, of course, influenced in our selections by their length and 
variety ; but the reader will find in the volume many poems of equal, if not 
superior beauty. Before concluding this notice, we must remark that the 


music of six national Rouman airs, appended, render the work additionally 
interesting. 
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Will our readers believe it? Vivian, whose audacity has shocked us 
many times, has now surpassed himself, and, with reckless coolness, has sent 
the above blank and paltry asterisks as his copy! We learn that the un. 
fortunate culprit is prostrate; the brilliancy of the season has been too 
much for him; he has gone to “ fields and pastures new ” to recruit; but 
we trust that, when he returns, he will apologise to an expectant public for 
this gross insult. However, we cannot do better than publish the blank 
as one of Vivian’s most characteristic contributions. 

What to do in his absence? We confess—that is, a sub-editor confesses 
—that he is obliged to compile from the Times’ account of the theatres, be- 
ginning with Monday at 


DRURY-LANE. 

“The company which appeared last night was, we presume, the first instalment 
of a new troupe announced to give operatic performances, in Italian and German, 
from the present time until the termination of the season. The directors of the 
Royal Opera—for that is the title under which the new enterprise has been 
advertised—have issued an address, in which some plain truths are advanced, 
in few words, and without parade. The gist of their preamble is—that, while 
the Germans, French, and Italians have operatic theatres, to which the mass of 
the people can obtain admission at a very moderate charge, in England there is 
nothing of the kind; that it is quite possible, nevertheless, to present something 
of the kind, and in a highly respectable manner; that the great success of 
M. Jullien, Mr. Hullah, and other innovators, who have had sufficient courage 
to give musical entertainments on a large scale, and at minimum prices, has 
shown a love of music to exist very generally among the London public; and 
that there is no reason why the support which has been accorded to various 
kinds of concerts by all classes of the community should be denied to operatic 
performances, presented under similar circumstances, and with the same desire 
to combine excellence with cheapness. We have nothing to say against these 
propositions, and we hope, as we believe, that the managers of the Royal Opera 
will be enabled to make good their words. Much, if not all, depends upon them- 
selves, and on the spirit in which they carry out their undertaking. The per- 
formance of Norma, in Italian, was a favourable beginning. On the whole, we 
have heard inferior attempts at high class and high-priced theatres; and, in 
every respect, it was creditable and effective. A band of more than seventy 
performers, under the direction of no less excellent a conductor than Herr Lind- 
paintner, a chorus of fifty, or thereabouts, and principals in some cases unex 
tionable, and in most of average merit, presented an ensemble against whi 
however effects of detail might be criticised, little could be objected as a whole.” 

The Times then proceeds to details, praising Madame Caradori, who iss 
German soprano, with ‘a tall, commanding figure,” and ‘‘a more than 
common share of dramatic energy.” The Adelgisa, too, comes in fora share 
of praise. Mademoiselle Sedlatzek, observes the Times, “is a young Ger- 
man singer of good talent and promise, who has only very recently come 
into notice. She went through that a ee | though subordinate part 
very efficiently, and in the two duets, the first of which was encored, fairly 
divided the applause with Madame Caradori.” Of the gentlemen little is 
said, which is kind. Formes sang in ‘‘ God save the Queen,” at the end of 
the opera. The house was crowded, and encored everything. 

THE HAYMARKET 

Continues the revue style of piece, of which Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount 
Parnassus and the Camp at the Olympic were successful examples. The 
new Haymarket revue is very similar in principle to the Ascent y Mount 
Parnassus. It is called Mr. Buckstone's Voyage round the Globe (in -” 
square). Wherever Mr. Buckstone roams, and whatever climes he sees (in 
a dream on the staircase of the Great Globe), the visions which rise before 
him are invariably of London lions—the Chinese jugglers, with their knife- 
throwing trick ; Miss Cushman as Meg Merrilies, the Astley's elephants, and 
tke Sea of Ice at the Adelphi. Every scene is as good as its original, 
there is, of course, much besides to “amuse and to instruct” in this geogt® 
phical jeu d’esprit of Planché’s. 


THE LYCEUM 
Has no burlesque this Easter, and on Monday the four pieces played ie 
old favourites. A new comedietta was produced on Wednesday, calle 
Give a Dogan Ill Name. It was well played by Charles Mathews and Miss 
Oliver, and, though awfully French in a moral point of view at the begin- 
ning, dexterously evaded the French termination, and concluded with an 
appeal to English sentiments. It was thoroughly successful. 


THE ADELPHI, ” 

Following out its ‘peculiar course of turning to pu ; of — er 
whatever topic of the day is uppermost, gives us—let the Times tell what 

“ The results of the ‘ Bad Journey to Constantinople as undertaken 
Lord Bateman, with interesting particulars of the fair Sophia. The bal 
containing an account of the adventures of this ‘noble Lord of high degree 
his attendant ‘ Proud Young Porter,’ has long been an established ane 
the mode in which it has been treated on the present occasion will not tthe 
add to its celebrity. The incidents of the ballad were followed by the ad 
and alterations rendered necessary by the Easter holidays and the —- 
question. After an explanatory lecture from Mr. Rogers, the adventures 
mence with the fairy camp by moonlight, in which the corps de ba 





ing the allied troops, after going through a most satisfactory course of military 
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embark for Constantinople to assist the noble Lord. The next scene | be a pity to mar the effect 
Proud Turkee, where it is found ‘ This Turk’ (Mr. Paul Bedford) is thrown 
is in state of alarm by the arrival of Cesar de Byzantium (Mr. Selby), who is, 
intos by ‘ This Turk’ consenting to give him in marriage ‘ the fair 
perry: Keeley). At this juncture Lord Bateman (Miss Woolgar) and 
Sopa amas, the ‘Proud Young Porter’ (Mrs. Keeley), having been caught 
into ‘This Turk’s’ harem, are brought on, when the fair Sophia’s attach- 
Lacey the noble Lord is discovered. After undergoing the miseries and 
= of a Turkish ‘ quod,’ the noble Lord and his attendant, John Thomas, 
after an affecting parting with the fair Sophia and her maid Fattyma, are, by 
the aid of the allied Powers, shipped for England. Part the second of the 
adventures is occupied by the perils and escape of the fair Sophia from Cesar 
tet el got up, and the acting throughout was excellent; and the audience 
testified their approbation in a manner that left no doubt as to its success.” 
THE  ecneageoo ; 
“ ical drama” of Faust and Marguerite, owing to the great 
= +a aaael, was not ready till Wednesday evening. We are told 
that “the incidents are taken from Géthe’s immortal poem, but these are ar- 
after such a new fashion, that, although no single situation is exactly 
original, the whole leaves an impression very different from that of the German 
” 


crowd (after Retzsch) who 





/ment. The admiration is 


work. 
zee he task of transforming the most undramatic drama in the world | 
employed on the tas g 


into a compact effective melodrama. The poetry and philosophy of the original | Like the Lyceum, relied 


of a very magnificent and admirably acted tale of 


enchantment by inconvenient reminiscences. 

“ As a spectacle, this is one of the most tasteful and elaborate ever seen even 
on the boards of the Princess’s Theatre. The whole action takes place in four 
scenes, but every one of them is a gem of its kind, and the details, architectural 
and social, of old German life are represen tion 
has been paid to the grouping and movement of the masses who form the back- 
ground to the principal figures. Thus the throng of visitors who press into the 
cathedral, while almost every individual has a distinctive occupation, and the 


ted to perfection. Especial atten’ 


surround the dying Valentine, are excellent i 


of mere earthly effects. For the unearthly part of the business we might cite the 
first revelation of Marguerite to Faust; but the whole piece terminates with 
tium, and her marriage with the noble Lord. The piece was exceed- | such an extraordinary burst of supernatural splendour, that it thrusts all an- 
| tecedents of a similar kind into comparative oblivion. This is the ascent of 
Marguerite, borne by angels to the regions of bliss, while the cathedral slowly 
sinks in the foreground. The group is after a well-known 
rine, and seldom has a theatrical effect excited so much admiration and astonish- 


ure of St. Cathe- 
bestowed on the beauty of the group, which is won- 


drously heightened by an effective distribution of light; the astonishment is 
| produced by the mysterious manner in which the figures ascend. 

| rope, nor bar, nor wire is visible, but, like the figures in the last Christmas 
| piece at the Lyceum, Marguerite and her companions sail through em 
Jot ” (further observes the Times) “is an instance of French ingenuity | space by means unknown to the uninitiated into modern stage contrivances. 


Neither 


THE OLYMPIC, 
on old favourites, and a new, or as old as new come- 


are dismissed at one fell swoop, and nothing is left but such practical dialogue | dietta, instead of a fairy piece. The Happiest Day of my Life was a Listonian 


as may serve 


to connect the ‘effects’ of the piece. As this total absence of | piece, and has not been played, we believe, since Liston played in it. Mr. F. 


may awaken an uneasy sensation in the mind of the spectator who goes | Robson was the hero, on Monday, representing Mr. Gillman, a bridegroom, with 





to see Faust and Marguerite primed with strong doses of Gothe, we would ad-| whom all does not go as 





vise as deep an oblivion as possible of the original German text; for it would | Wandering Jew were the pieces that followed. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. CORN MARKET. 

BIRTHS. 2 | Mark Lane, Friday Evening, April 21. 

ORESSWELL.—April 19, at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, the Hon. | Locar, Trapg.—We have fair supplies of Wheat and Barle 

Mrs. Frank Cresswell : a daughter. ; since Monday and large of Oats. eat is held firmly, an 
ERSKINE.—April 19, the wife of the Hon. John C. Erskine: | a moderate trade is doing at Monday’s rates. Barley with- 
‘a daughter. ; ‘ ; ‘ . |out alteration. Oats, notwithstanding the large arrivals, 

MABERLEY.—April 5, at Gibraltar, the wife of Captain | are 6d. dearer, with a demand. 

Maberly, R.A.: a son. FREE on Boarp.—Little or no alteration has taken place 
MARRIAGES. in the value of Wheat at the Northern ports since 
DOUGLAS—BARBOR.—March 25, at Charles Church,|our last. The dry weather is general over the Conti- 
th, Leiutenant John James Douglas, R.M.,second ‘nent, and though we doubt if any 7 is yet actually 
gon of John Douglas, Esq., of Walmer, to Margaret Jane, | suffered, fears are everywhere felt of the consequences 
eldest daughter of G. A. Barbor, Esq., Captain, late of the , should it continue much longer. The prices of Wheat con- 
Bighth Be Light Cavalry. tinue relatively lower at the Baltic ports than with us, and 
sr JOHN ARREN.—April 6, at the King’s Chapel, there is little doubt they must continue so till the stocks 
Gibraltar, Lieutenant John Henry St. John, Ninety-second | are nearly exhausted, as merchants will not run the risk of 
Highlanders, to Margaret, daughter of Lieutenart-Colonel importation in time of war without more than ordinary 
Warren, Fifty-fifth Regiment. inducement. At the sane time the facilities | et by the 
WALSH—MIDDLEMORE.— April 18, at the parish church, Governments of France and England, beyond what were 
Tunbridge, the 





Rev. Gorges D Richard Walsh, Chaplain to | enjoyed by merchants during previous wars, will diminish 
the Dowager Lady Vivian, to Ellen Catherine, danghter the risk, and to the same extent encourage importation. 
of the late Lieutenant-General Middlemore, ©.B., Colonel |The last accounts from New York were dull, though the 


of the Forty-eighth Regiment, and late Commander-in- stock of Wheat was very limited. Freights have declined, | 


Chief of H. M. Forces in the Windward and Leeward and as a large number of vessels had arrived which were 
Islands. not wanted for Australia or California, they were expected 
DEATHS. to load for England. White Genessee Wheat was quoted 
ASHBURNHAM.--April 16, at Richmond, Lady Elizabeth | 76s. 6d. per 480 lbs., white Western 67s. 10d., red Western 
Frances Ashburnham, aged ninety-one, 60s. 10d. per 480 lbs., Baltimore Barrels 34s. 6d., all free on 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. __ 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 








MACKELLER.—April 14, at Brandon-villa, Cheltenham, | board. 
Admiral John MacKeller, aged eighty-six. FLOATING TRADE.—Since last week, ninety cargoes of 
PAYLER.—April 15, at 13, Upper Southwick-street, Cam- Wheat, aad tenfof.Maize have arrived off the coast for orders. 
idge-square, Colonel James Payler, late of the Tenth Notwithstanding the firmness of the trade for Wheat on 
Foot, aged sixty-seven. the spot, the steady demand from the country, and the con- 
= | tinned proofs of short stocks in the hands of the farmers, 
+ . there has been very little disposition manifested to pur- 
Commercial Afoirs chase cargoes either arrived or on passage, and very few 
A Be sales have been made during the week. Holders ask full 
aene 6 or = — ae to consign to this or 
= = gga <A iit other markets, rather than make much concession in prices. 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | still, we dare say, some will be found willing to yield ar wo 
Friday Evening, April 21, 1854. than send their Grain to granary, and if so we think our 
Tue settling of the Consols Account came off on Tuesday, friends would do well to take advantage of the opportunity. 
qa the results show the existence of Bear speculations to | We do not anticipate extravagantly high prices, but, cut 
amount of four millions and a half in the Three per ; 
Cent. Consols, and of three-quarters of a million of the we cannot think that anything below present rates can be 
Three and-a-Quarter per Cent. Stock. In some instances | @nsafe. 
stock had to be borrowed at the rate of 5 to 6 per cent. per: == 
month. A decided success in the Baltic, or any fresh terms 
proposed by the Czar, or any accident happening to the 
aforesaid gentleman, would probably bring in bond fide . 
from the public, and the Bear losses would be Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
mmense. But this, after all, isachance against them. On| le 
their side they have the daily expenditure, which amounts 213 | 219211 
me gad to fifteen millions, the coming deficiency at the 863 
ik, and the uncertain appearance of matters on the Con- 


213 | 212 
863 | S6j 87h | 
872| 88 | 88 | 88 | 88g 


Bank Stock............ 214 
3 per Cent. Red..... 86% 
8 perCent.Con.An. 87} 











tinent, combined with the shifty, irresolute conduct of our COnselsfor Account — 87§ vt | S78) 878) 884) 87h 
_— is home. If one is to be guided by reason and 3 oe — i: Po =| wal Resch fob 
fives " uctions, the Bears are right—the chances are in eo A so my We cee] coccce | coscce | secece | csecee | soosce | ceccce 
ieee Gieec e etins else. é‘ os — wah it 416 416 416 = 
i) e account, Consols rose somewhat, ’ SUOCK............ ; z | tuscee | eosens | cvccce 
ttle ae we been weak and very languid. Shares are a coe — _ 2p a Sp 3d 4p) 7 
a a ut little dealing in them. In Mines, Metcalfes Es Bills, £1000 sescse | BD | ccoeee 2D wwe 
connie, Pijes have risen, owing to more cheering ac-| Hii. ety en 4p; oP) 4P| op 7) oP 
Dear te ‘oltimores are buyers at 4 premium this afternoon. bit 0, - pa ones cevece | esesse | Sesvse OD 1 corm | 4p 
babl not quite as easy as last week. It is not impro- | Ditto, Small .......... 4pi 4p! 4p 4p: 3p! 4p 


“FOREIGN FUNDS. 
| (LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Some expected failures in Paris are having their 
effect on the markets generally. Consols close at 87§ 87}. 


head ts eee Caledonian, 53, 53}; Chester and Holy- | 





G 7 be Counties, 124, 12; Edinburgh and | Brazilian Bonds .......... 95 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Yorkshire 58; Great Western, 723, 734; Lancashire and | Buenos Ayres6 per Cents. ... | Cents 1822 .............00 
Brighton,’ i | 61; London and Blackwall, 8, 8}; London, | Chilian 6 per Cents....... 100 | Russian 44 per Cents.... 80 
Western sur South Coast, 98, 99; London and North | Danish 5 per Cents....... .. | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 17) 
land 582 we i London and South Western, 764, 774; Mid-| Ecuador Bonds............ ... | Spanish Committee Cert. 
30: Scotti ~y ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 28,| Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 244 of — not fun. ...... on 
W, re Centrals, $4, 86; South Eastern, 583, 39: South Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 per Cents. 
York una 48 York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 644, 654;| _ Acc., April 28 ............ ... | Belgian 44 per Cents.... . 
ye orth Midland, 45}, 46}; East Indian, 1%, 2} pm.;| Portuguese 4 per Cents. 374 | Dutch 24 per Cents..... yee ene 
urg, 44, 53; Ditto (Railway), 2%, 3}; Ditto, Pref: Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCent.Certif. ... 








nt Ter, td Liege (with int.) 6t. 74; Northern of 
» 29%, OOS 5 8 and Lyons, 11}, 11$; Paris and Or- dul a 
Yt 43 Xx. a; Paris and Bonen, $834; Baris and Stras. | _ ROYAL OPERA—DRURY-LANE. | 
3,4. Waste’, StRbre and Meuse, 7},8; West Flanders, | N Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, 
i, Ui; Anglo: Californie’ Wes 2 Pm x di Agua Frias, | LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
4.5; Bt. John Del anal it pms, Brazitian Imperial, | “Lucrezia, Madame Caradori; The Duke, Mr. Hamilton 
Grea ; » 29, 31; told, 4 dis., § par. ; ; 
per: Nouvean mein, $13 Linares, 10, 11; New ditto, § dis., el and Saturday, DER FREISCHUTZ. Max, 
nited Mexican. 3 je. wont Pm | Quartz Rock, t, 4 pm. ;| Herr Reichardt; Caspar, Herr Formes; Alice, Madame 
San den Faten aller, a, §; Poltimores, 3,4 pm. ;| Caradori. To conciude each evening with a BALLET 
Royals, 4. # pn 16 dis., 1-16 pm. ; Metcalfes.4,? pm; Port | DIVERTISSEMENT. 
pm : metralasign erator, idis., $dis.; Peninsulars j.1/ Galleries, 1s.; Pit, 2s.; Boxes, 3s.; Dress Circle, 58.3 
nion of Australia, _ 72, 74; Oriental Bank, 44, 46; | Private Boxes, 21s., 42s., and 63s., to be had at the Box- 
a ‘ Palace, 29.4 i I Agree Cn gee Z. otiee from — pe Bie, eee daily, and at the principal 
and Loan, 4 dis.. par; Scottish Australian Invest- "The Prosp ey pee 


ment,x. d. 1}, 14 pm.; South Australian Land, 34, 36. office, and tus is now ready, and may be had st the Box- 


1 Music-sellers and Libraries. 


merry as a marriage bell. To Oblige Benson and the 





RoOxvaL_ OLyMpr C THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On Monday, and during the Week, (Wednesday the 26th 


saoented) 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 

Principal Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Leslie, Vin- 
cent, White, Miss P. Horton, Chatterley, and Miss 
Marston. 

After which, 

TO OBLIGE BENSON. 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslie, Mrs. 
Stirling, and Miss Wyndham. 

To conclude with 

THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
Jem Bags......... Mr. F. Robson. 








off as we shall shortly be from the Black and Azoff Seas, | 


AAR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT 
BLANC, including the BERNESE OBERLAND and 
theSIMPLON, E 


very Evening, at 8o’clock, (except Sat A 
| and Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at 3. 
| $s., which can be taken at the Box-office ev: , from 11 
to 4; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.—Egyptian Hall, " 


| OTICE.—CONSTANTINOPLE.—The 
LECTURE cooommanring the GRAND MOVING 
DIORAMA of CONSTANTINOPLE is now delivered on 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS by Mr. J. H. 8TO- 
| QUELER, when the p and localities of the War will 


be more pertinent - ained; and on the as 
usual, yey CHARLES KENNEY. A very clear and ex- 
| cellent Map has been added to the fitugtrations Dally at 
half-past 2 and 8. Admission, 1s.—Egyptian Hall, ¥ 
R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED MU- 
} SEUM is NOW OPEN in — <g- premises known 
}as the SALLE ROBIN, 232, Pi lly, top of the LBA 
| market. For gentlemen from 11 till 5, and from 7 till 10 
daily. Explanations by Dr. Leach. On Wednesday and 
Friday, a portion of the Museum is open for ladies only, 
from 2 till 5. Gentlemen, however, are still admitted on 
| those days from 11 to 2, and from 7 till 10. Explanations 
given to the ladies by Mrs. Leach. Admission, 1s. 


| 








|" $OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 

THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
ee TION will open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East, on 
| Monpay Next, April the 24th. Admittance Is. Cata- 
| logue 6d. _JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. _ 


JOHN B. GOUGH. 


sot THE COMMITTEE of the LONDON 


TEMPERANCE LEAGUE have pleasure to announce 
that this distinguished Advocate will again visit the Metro- 
| polis, and deliver ORATIONS as follow :— 
Monday, April 24, Exeter-hall, free to the working classes, 
Monday, April 25, Exeter-hall. 
Wednesday, April 26, ditto. In oy with the 
| National Fast, the Lecture for this day be special, and 
| Tickets must be obtained on < ay oe sate. = 
ee ’s Rooms, King- 
| street, St. James’s. An Ad to Ladies only. Chair taken 
at Two o’Clock. 
Monday, May 1, Abney Chapel, Stoke Newington. 
Tuesday, my PS Manor-rooms, Hackney. 
Wednesday, ay 3, Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
Fe won ay ta Grove-lane, Camberwell. 
ay 8, 


| Friday, April 28, Mornin 


Monday, ‘ottenham. 
Tuesday 9, Exeter-hall. 
Wedn , May 10, ditto. 


Thursday, May 11, ditto. 

Doors open each Evening at Seven, to commence at Eight 
o’Clock. Tickets to the Ladies’ Meeting, 2s. 6d. and 1s.; to 
the other te 2s. and 1s. 6d. each, except the Meeting 
for the Working Classes, which is free to the wade of the 
Hall; platform, 1s ; may be obtained at the , 337, 
Strand, and early application is requested. 


O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. 
CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies 
and Gentlemen in his improved METHOD OF WRITING, 
which enables those who take advantage of it to acquire 
as a degree of freedom and aay = can be 
pectuses of terms, &c., may be at 81, Lombard- 
street, City. 
OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 
HAMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL a 


MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a 
for two persons on a moment’s notice; price, mat- 


lete. stock of 
Mattresses, and Pal See eT AMMOND'S 
| Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 
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/MERICAN PEACHES.—This cuca 
FRUIT, perfectly fi - mse of the finest ae we 
importi from, ti 

= pas ~~ 4 ns. Those in as preserved in sod 
at the reduced price of 5s.; hes, in cans, 4s. ; 

_— 3s. They-will be forwarded to. ary parts of the ¢oun- 

on the receipt of a Post-office Order for the amount. 

Sela with every variety of American at the American 

Warehouse, by LEFAVOUR & Con 5 546, New Oxford-street. 





PUTVOYE’S WEDDING. and BIRTH- 


PRESENTS.—Com every description of 
English | awe ign fancy sous, als along id and silver jewel- 
lery Cache, watches, gold ains, g¢ and writing cases, 
wor' eather &c. Putvoye’s vi 4s. gold w: 
four a ewell esca) nt, warranted : 
Futvoye’s 31. 3a. ladies with jewel 


cases, 
drawers, and solid os top bottles; Enero’ papier 
maché articles of surpassing oe an un assort- 
ment of brenzes, china, ala) articles of bi- 
jouterie and vertu. 


FUTVOYE, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


OCOA is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a bland oil, less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two nu- 
tritive substances, Cocoa is a, most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 
farinaceous substanee is so perfectly i —~ — the 
oily, that the one will prevent the chee oonene. 
Such a union is presented in the leunanensent = JAME 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the 
oil, is retained, and the whole p jon is one suited to 
the most delicate stomach, 1s. 6d. per lb. JAMES PPS, 
Homeepathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, City, 
a few doors from the Bankof England ; and Egyptian Ha i 


In regard to purity, see the report of the Analytical Sani- 
ary Commission, in he Lancet, July 5, 1851. 








LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. 
TRADE tat the po ee nat en a ue Manon 
are no e 
hea PALS Alibi neue of 18 Gallons and 
be ery | —— a. Burton-on-Trent; aud at the 
undermentioned Branch Establishments : 
London, mn King William-street, City ; 
Liverpool, at Cook- street ; 
Manchester, at Ducie- 


nr Burnt 
» ab 115,86. Vincent-street; 
Tblne a a quay 5 


in 
nena teens oe at 13, King-strect, Bristol. 


Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS take the opportunity of an- 
nouncing to PRIVATE. FAMILIES that their ALES, so 
strongly recommended by the medical profession, may be 
procured in, DRAUGHT and BOTTLES GENUINE from all 
the most BESPECTABLE LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked for. 

When in bottle, the uineness of the label can be ascer- 
in by its having “A PP and SONS” written across 
it. 








UTY OFF TEA.—On and sin the 6th 


of Agel. the ae of all our TEAS wil! be again RE- 
DUCED per pound 

Strong Congou Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s, 10d., 3s. ; former prices, 3s., 
3s. 2d., 3s. 4d. 

Rich Sonaiong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 38. 8d.; former prices, 
3s, 6d., 33..8d., 

Best Assam’ -.. Souchong Tea, 4s. ; former price, 4s. 4d, 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4d _, 4s. 8d., and 5s, 

The Best Pearl ‘Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 

Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. Prime Mocha, 
ls. 4d. Best Uld Mocha, 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
- miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 

railway station or market-town in England if to the 

— ue of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A — vihanibreat sent post free on copintion 








N OTHER REDU CTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 

7" accordance with our usual practice of always being 
FIRST to five the Public the fall. phage of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our e have at once 
lowered the Rr ices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
— CTIO x ” at -_ = em so fay as 
e are concerne 1a! - 
nefit of tnis act of the Generemand. peeniananal 





s. d 
Pekoe smeaeee 3 8 the pound. 

ator se 

sound ditto .. a ae 
Choice Gunpowder - 4.8 = 
Finest Young * - 44 e 
Good Blantasion Onde hipaa cee 
a, Jamaica or ita Rica ...... 1 A 
Choice-old Mocha... 7 


Mocha... 
The Best Homeeopathie Gocoa...... 1 


For the convenience of our numerous tome: . 
= e finest West» India and Refined ‘Saxars ak sasskes 


— 


‘Ail good delivered b 
ight ijl otlonden’  Paresiayof Ken end cake, ee 
vanes of dt Pounds sterling, are contcoeatten! = towny 
nee AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers,. 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, OLTY: 
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penpens: STOVES, and FIBEIRONS: 


a = 


F Buyers of the above are requested, de- 
ciding, to visit WELL LIAM 8. BURTON’ ow. MS, 
$9, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 
Newman-street, aud 4 & 5, Perry’ 's-place, are t 


largest in the world, and contain a“, an assortment o 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, RE-IRONS, oat 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as a. be appreached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of aocign, or 
exquisitenessof workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 52. 10s.; ditto 
vith ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5b. j0s. to 
21. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
73. tosh. ; Steel Fenders from. 22. 15s, to 6l. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2J. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
1s, 9d. the set to 41. 4s. ae and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

mM. os From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


“Secondly —From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY,—The largest assortment of London made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent mevelaen 
many of which are registered) ison SALE at WILLIAM 8 
BURTON'S, from 30s. to 67. 
BED- 


ry ‘ rv 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAMS. BUR- 
TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses. Common Iron from 15s. 6d.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads from. 12s. 6d,; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail jointsand patent sacking, from 21s. ; and 
Cots, from 21s.each. Handsome ornamen ‘Tron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 19s. to 13/. 13s. 


r r 7 
APIER. MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
way unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 
Gothic shape Papicr Maché 
Trays, per set of three ......... from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto ........... ‘ from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto from 7s. 
A large quantity of small papier maché and iron trays, 
many 0 hs 
a quarter of their original cost; 
of condition. These are especial: worthy ‘the attention of 
tavern 7 coffee-house keepers. und and Gothic waiters, 
cake and bread-baskets equally low 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all cgramunic soceenige of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GEN URNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including ny nicket silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 





ing odd, or slightly out 


EAL AND SON’S SPRIN G MAT- 
TRESSES.—The most durable Bedding is a well- 
made SPRING MATTRESS; it retains its elasticity, and 
will wear fovess without rere t than any other mattress, and 
with one French Wool and Hair Mattress on it is a most 
luxurious Bed. HEAL and ‘SON make them in three 
varieties. For prices of the different sizes and qualities, 
apply for HEALand SON’S ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS and priced LIST OF BEDDING. It 
pth on designs and prices of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, 
aud prices of every ryt TT of Bedding, and is sent free 
by enssachiae AL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


STAYS SUPERSEDED. 
AX REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BO- 


DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Ourvature of the spine, 
consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use. MAR- 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
parting to the figure that natural ele cance, which is quite | 
impossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the.certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time | 
and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- | 
tening in frout, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be | 
sent by post. 

To be a a only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 
E. and B. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 
A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 


mim HEE CHOBE BW Ar 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious efMfluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride 
of Bao, Quarts 2s.; mote, 1s.; half-pints,6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and 8 nipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile- end, London, ™ 


pues MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—PFurther Great 


is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, ‘ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &e., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention {of Contagion and | 
Bad Smells. 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
ing Agent’is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
by: the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many | 
other disinfe Jz; it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a) 
monopoly fostered by the false oe of the title ofa 
patent, to warn the public. again urtous imeta-— 
tions. Each Bottle of Orews’s Deed “Fr 
adensely concentrated solution of Chloride of Zine, which | 
> a diluted for use with 200 times its bulk = er. 

ies inebmcticns accompanying, each bottle, Seld-by all 
Chemists and Shipping Agents in. the, United 
warts at. 2s.; pints ab1s.; half-pints, 6d. 


q 
vessels at ins gallon. an i. G ‘8, 








them executed in the highest style of art, at about | 


luid contains | Or 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION; 
71, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER; 
454, WEST STRAND, LONDON; 

1, CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTLAND-SQ,, 


1. Life and survivorship risks of eve: description—eivip, 
naval, or military. wd 
ns on equitable terms, life assurance being 


porancously effected, ou approved personal or any yon 


cient security. 
Four-fifths, or 80 td cent., divided every five: yearg. 


amongst all policyholders entitled to profits. 
Secretary, Manchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN; 
Actuary and Secretary, London— 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKIAND: 
VY ANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS: BOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ae ay ROR 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIETY, Aine 
commission and procuration fees allowed. Applications tq, 
be made to 
Lament WOODB 
anager and Actuaryy 
1, Ironmonger-lane, London, es “ y 
leans on Personal Security, 
\ RGUS LIFE wi SSUBANCE 


COMPAN 
89, Throgm::rton-street, erate 14, iy 


Chairman—THOMAS FA Hog. Aldermen 
Deputy-Chairman > — LE 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, E Pek 
is eremiah 
James Clif6, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Phy sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 2, Finsbury-squane: 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’ ey Old Ji 
ADVANTAGES ¢ ASSU _ WITH THI 
The Premiums are = the lowest seale consistent with 
| ogee. 
he assured are protected by an ample subscribed:capita) 





Thomas Cam plin, ee. 
Consulting Actuary—Prof essor Hall, M.A.,of King’ 





fs. Assurance Fund of 380,000/., invested on 

| and in the Government Stocks—aud an income of a 

year. = 
Premiums t to o Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
“Age. [One Year. Seven Years. [aretha Wee 
20 (£017 8) c. " ° “Zi 15 10 . . 
ot 2a #4 | 2 a 
40 15 0) i : H | ; 4 ; 2 141m 
50 114 1! 11910 | 46 8 4, 0 
oo. | 324) 381710 | Gaol 6 


0 1 
MUTUAL BRANCH, 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at ¢he endif 
five years, and afterwards annually, to etic 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
each policy can be added to-the sum assu 
reduction of the annual premium, or be recei 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in. cashop 
the premiums paid was declared; this will ray = a 
manent reduction in the future annual payments for 
from 3} to 11 per cent., according to the age, and a rever- 
sionary increase varying from 66 to 28 per cent..on the pre- 
miums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may 
remain for life as'‘a.debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent.,or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
sugeened. 
oans upon approved security. 


No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants — for their reports. 

Persons may preceed to or residein any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmortom 
street, at a quarter before 2 o’clock. 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 
AL: ASTIC SU PPORTING BELTS, of 


the same beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTES 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE are ami 














| for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 

| adapted for giving adequate support with EX’ 
LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the 

| tively clumsy contrivances and fabries hitherto 

| Instructions for measurement and prices on 

| and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pope 
| and Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mf&ll, London. 


——- 





0» PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR. 


PETS.—Families who do not object to patterns of 

last year’s designs, have now an opportunity of : 

from upwards of 1000 picees of dining and 

carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufae- 
turers’ prices. Thus superior qualities (the Comber § rat 
| terns), original price 4s. 9d. and 5s. per yard, are now 

| and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced Tom 
| and 3s. 3d. per yard; and several large lots of really goad Oud 

| durable oe are to be sold af 2s. 6d. and 28. 9d. per 
yard. stry, velvet pile, and Turkey coreg >is a 
voslete, | ilk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for 


Reduction in Price—QREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID | Good washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 30 ae 


Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country; 
are now on view at the National Linen Comp here 
houses, 105, Fleet-street, corner of Farringdon-streety 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. 








ss ee 
CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 


JILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 
' S$TOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from. 
| Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Sole Manufacturer 
ee Folding Seraphine, from Six Guineas. 
I Twenty-five G Pedals, oi @ for 
ore: ip, price n ve uineas. 
Notes e to order. An exten ot 
ae of warranted oa including & 
Instruments, suitable for learners. Sprague 
certimas, from Two Guineas cach. Price-lists. free, 
‘Tactory and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury a” 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Propriatane. 





—————— 
1 Seaham and LONDON» LiRE: 
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THE LEADER. 











YTRAVELGLARS can IN. 
Fey RAILWAY ACCIDEN'PS by the 

of YEARS. or for the whole of LIFE, on 
YEAR, for terme ooking Clerks at the Principal Railway 
application to the Offices of the RarLway PAsseNGERS 
Stations, and MPANY, 3, OLD BROAD StRret, LONDON. 
AssuRANce CO WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LS en Eee 
RAI AY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE 
- PAYMENT. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 
T PANT grant Policies to Members of their own 
00: ainst Death by Railways, on — 
Company ON Uh OF FOUR SHILLINGS PERC 

Phen ‘ONE SU su} 30, who has an ordinary Assurance with 
/. hich he pays 2/. 4s. lid. annually, 
ieee ar Boies tor 106 ee od . ne . igle payment 
a at y railws dent, 

of 40s., payable in the event of his death by rail — oat 


he 1002. seenred by the ordin 
and in addition t0 KANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


“SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 
INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 


HE 
COMPANY have introduced a Plan of Assurance, 
. A following important advantages are secured by 


1 ® payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself 
ws fied age : - 
n Annuity to commence at that age 
+ The payment of a principal sum in the event of de ath, 
wher that my bap A es sums paid, although the Pre- 
miums should at any time be discontinued. 
a Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified 


= Small periodical payments, so as to suit the conveni- 
nience of the Assured. 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or 
early; but by an arrangement w ith an Agent, acting for 


Yompany, they may be paid weekly or monthly 
thet these Tivantages are obtained by one Policy, and there 
is no sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the 
party should not continue his payme nts. 


‘Asan example, a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, 
will secure 50/. yable to himself on his attaining 60 years 
of age, and an / sanity of 102. on reaching that age; and in 


the event of his death at any time (however soon that may 
happen after he has made the first payment), the 50/. will be 
paid to his represeutatives. By doubling the Premium the 
sum assured will be 1002. and the Annuity 202. If in place of 
fixing upon the age of 60, he should prefer the age of 55, the 
Premium for Assurance of 50. and an Annuity of 107. would 
be 381. 168. a8. years, As an example of the effect of discon 
tinui pay Premiums, suppose a person aged 25 to take 
1 Belt Protecting Policy for 1007. and an Annuity of 202. 
payable ou attaznin 60, and to continue the payment of 
premiums only until e reaches 35 years of age, in such case 
the Policy will remain e@actnal to the extent of 27/. 4s. 6d., 

meee 51. 8 


APEX ANDER RO RTSON, Manager. 
iim 7a. Lombard-street. 
[eouseer ABLE AF E POLICY 
COMPA 
No. 72, LOMBARD- STE ET, LONDON. 
TRUSTER 
Riehard Malins, Esq. QC Sy P. 


James Fuller Madox, Bs ™ 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
' DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. | Robert H, Forman, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
H. A. Bevan, E at | J. Mathewa, Ds¢ 
John Dangerfield, Esq | Charles O. P arnell, Esq. 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 


Henry Adron, Esq. ! Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. Hie ury Burnett, E sq- 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 


SECRETARY.— David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-ter 


road, 
The Rev. James Shergold | Je 
Boone, A.M. 


Captain Creed, 
Roger Gadsden, Esq. 


race, Ei 


Manele, gton Lowther, 
8q 
Ch: wie s Per 
George Y. 
W .H. Trinder, Esq. 
SEcrETARY.—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 


mberton, lisq. 
Robson, Beq. 


The Policies of this Company being indisput able (i n terms | _ 
TRANS- 


of the Deed of Constitution duly registered) are 
PERABLE 8 ECURITIES, their vali idity not being depen- 
ent, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of 
past, and | perhaps forgotten circumstances, and office docu- 
ments, Usedas FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the 
“Thee all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 
ri pao MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no pro- 
Le ee Be y to whom any pert of the i belong, the 
le amongst the insure themselves. The 
fli Sus th large and steady progressive amount 0 
the last five year’ pany is now doing, and has done during 
Sums Assured. New Premiums. 
4 me £4,364 
3,974 
4,458 
4. 208 








128,093 
‘ALEXAN Dit R ROBE RTSON, "Manager. 
RUPTURES, ~—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


bi MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is! 


ihe mest tet upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be | 
ernia, © eetive invention in the curative jtrestment of 

eel spring (so often hurtful in its 

ct sh avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the Moc-M ay r — resisting power is supplied by | 
ease and — ‘ad and Patent Lever, titting with so much 
worn Fn oo that it cannot be detected, and may be 
whine A descriptive circular may be had, and 

the i dren ich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
g sent —— of the body, two inehes below the hips, 
the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228 


county 


Lastic Ne LOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. For VARI- 


LEGS, SPRAINS, &. The y are porous, light 
texture, and i lespneneinn and are drawn on like an orji- 
from7s, 6d. tolés. Postage, 6d. 


dgwe 17€- | 








| 


8, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- | 
| will realise more t 


This.Day, cheaper zai. Pep ielnne. PBoolseap Octavo- 
RIENDS IN COUNCIL 


London; Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


‘This au 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


PEMAINS OF THE LATE EDWARD 
& COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff. With an In- 

troduction containing some Reminiscences of his Life, by 

RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


London: Jomyn W. ParKER and Son, West Strand. 











On 29th April will be published, price 2s., 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPZADIA, 


Part XIL., extending in the Natural History Divi- 
sion from Ducks to Entozoa, and in the Geographical Divi- 
sion from Chemnitz to Cork, including Cherbourg, Chili, 
China, Chinchas Islands, Circassia, Coburg, Cochin-China, 
Cologne, Coluinbia District, U.S., Como, Comorn, Congo, 
Coni, | -09 ay Constantinople, Copenhagen, Cordova, 
Corinth, &c., 

Pa na RY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


“ The atee fen of England shall yet terrific burn.” 
Foolscap 8vo, Pifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RITISH NAVAL HISTORY and/c 
LIVES of the ADMIRALS, from the earliest periods 
to the t time, ¢ d fromthe work of Dr. John 
Campbell. Numerous Engravings. 
London and Glasgow: mecusme GRIrFrry and Co. 





2s. 6d. sewed, cloth 3s. 6d. Now ilies Third Edition of 
Ts BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTA- 


BEL, and other Lyrical Poems. With additional 
pieces and a Preface. By GERALD MASSEY. 
London: Davip Boave, Fleet-street. 


NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


if ISTORY of the SESSION 1852-38. A 

Parliamentary Retrospect. (Being a Reprint of the 
Articles, by “ A Stranger in Parliament,” in the Leader.) 

“ Never before has the public had such an opportunity of 
seeing things as they aetually are in Parliament, and of 
knowing the physiognomy and ts of that great as- 
sembly. In this respect, the book is worth files.of all the 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to this 
that, in point of style and literary execution, it is. equal to 
the very best newspaper-writing ‘of the day, while yet it is 
distinctly original in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, and 
satire are its characteristics; but there are touches of some. 
thing higher. The Author does not write as a Whig, a Tory, 
or a ‘Radical, but sketches. Parliament, as he himself says, 

* from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“ What Thackeray is to social s m in general, this 
author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and weare much mis- 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen’s.” — 
Westminster Review. 


Joun OHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Re Ready onthe te 
TORTHERN TRIBUNE. No. V. 


ae CONTENTS: 
The Austrian Alliance. 
Songs for the People— 
The Month, 











Cromwell's Sword. By W. J. Linton. 





Memoirs of ‘General Garibaldi; with Portrait, engraved by 
W. J. Linton. | 

Mosstroopers of the Borders. Part II. By G.B. Richardson. | 

Italy! toArms! By January Searle. 

Strikes and Arbitration. By 8. M. Kydd. 

Autobiography by Timothy Twinkle. © By oy ~ Cooper. 

Gerald Massey’s Poems—Oobdenic Policy, & 

Presentation of Sword to Garibaldi—his ee and Letter 
in acknowledgment. 

Middlesbro’ and its Wounders. &c. &e. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne: Joseru Bartow, “ Northern Tribune.” 
London: HonyoaKke and Oo., 147, Fleet-street. 


J nel FLERT, DENMARK, 
TURKDY, &c.—The SUBMARINE and EUROPBRAN | 
Telegraph Com ranie s’ London Offices, 36, Cornhill, and 43, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly, have established DIRECT SER- 
VICES, which vorn much facilitate TELEGRAPHIC Com- 
munication with DENMARK, the NOBPH of GERMANY, | 


aud SOUTH of EUROPE. 
G. L, PARROTT, Secretary. 

30, Cornhill, 29th Mareh, 1854. | 

— 


Gourl AUSTRALI AN BANKING, | 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT an 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at iro 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 
South Australia negotiated, and bills colleeted. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old epee trons, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, 

London, April, 1854 





FURTHER GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND NATAL COAL 
AND GENERAL MINING COMPANY. 
Capital, nas in shares of 11. each. 
ré) yy , Londen. 
HE Committee direct attention to the fact, 
that recent advices announce the discovery, at. the | 
Cape-of-Good Hope and Natal, of both Gold and Copper. 
Unallotted shares may be obtained on a at the | 
offices. It is computed that investments.in an oe 
thirty per cent, 


Ri: Be RBHENIA, Secretary, 


| and commented on. 


alk yield the = to Dr. Gra’ 
1e. 


aan a Ne a 
MISS MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. . 


Now ready * _- the Libraries, in 3 vols., with Portrait of” 
he Aw uthor and other Iiustrations,. 


A’ i 7 RTON. ar MISS MITFORD, 
Author of “Our Village,” &c. 

“Atherton i: charm tale, written with cheerful, 
kindly, buoy: rons spirit and eect the reader, like a drive» 
in Xt connie ae oy spirit ot * Our: 

more in ‘Village’ than any- 
thing beside that Miss Mitford has written. I¢ will. 
down to posterity asa truthful picture of rural England in. 
our own time.”— The Crittc. 
Hurst and Brackerr, Publishers, Suocessors - 
: burn, Great Marlborough -street. —eemeen 


LEES SEDITION OF COMSTOCK SNATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 





New edition, with additions by Lees, 18mo, price 3s. 6d. 
Tancciom 


bound, with 224 
A SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILO: 
SOPHY : in which the —— of that vat Sint Coleman a, 
rood Jained, with 
By JOH COMSTOCK, M 1 Be” Shrtuly revised,  harong , with addi- 
tions, by GEO 
Particularly adapted for, aba “ameh used by, medial sta 
dents and other professional scholars who require some 
knowledge of natural philosophy; but at dipieene time 
suited, by its extreme simplicity, to young scholars ofall 


Londons SIMPKIy, Mapans}t, ped Co.; and WaiTTagER 
and Co. 





MR. BLAKESLCY'S aaa 
ERODGTUA. © 


Just Pee... in 2 with 
‘ERODOTUS: ith B 
troduction, &c. 
B.D., lite Fellow and ‘Tut. of Trinity rt 
{arte eee ne ee ae 
‘lassica.” i 
A.J. MACLEANE, REA. 
Also, nf yy published, the seo ayes comme. a 


The WOR Commen B 
Rev AJ. MAOLBANE, MA. ir, bree ~~ Tha eae 
The first volu: 
CICERO’S ORATIONS AG AGAINST v 
1. of “Cicero's Orations, RR ing Va 
M.A.., 8vo, price 16s., cloth. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bran, 


Fleet-street. 





TO ETHNOLOGISTS. 


Messrs, Triibnerand Co, are preparing for immediate 
——- = one vol. 4to, 650 pp,, profusel ly mee | 
price 

"PX PES of MANKIND ;: or; Bt 

Researches, based upon, the the Ancient Be . 
jolical fi 


Paintings, Seulptares, and ©: 
Natural, Geographical, — 


f the 
si of the Asademsy of © 
Philadelphia; with a Notice of 
bours. HENRY 8. hang mer ry 
trative Conteipotions from Prof. 
from Wm. Usher, M.D.: by J. a. Nott, 
Giiddon, formerly U.S, Consul at 


‘ + pd 


in their names as early-as 


TRUBRER and Go., 12, Paternoster-rows 


CAPTAIN SPENCER’S NEW WORK ON THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 
In post 8vo, price Six Shillings, cloth»gilt, 
SURKEY, RUSSIA, the BLACK. SHA, 
and OIRO! ASSIA, OAPTAIN meron Wad Author. 
of “Travels in SASSLA. By OAE ne ~ 
four Portraits, printed in colours from di 
EN, » and a Ma; 

“ Ata crisis like the 
unforeseen events now 
sympathies and inte 
to throw light on this 


, and 








of p Sn classes, every 
all-absorbing question is eagerly 
It is necessary, however, to di 
nate between the genuine and the spurious ; we have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in assuring our- readers that the work 
of Captain Spencer, an author as fa known to the 





public for his able delinsations.of Saatuen ts manners, 
as for the liberality and of his political ions, 
| cannot fail to afford the fullest information on every tepie 


connected with the seat of war in the East.” 
: aaaes GrorcEe RovurLepGE aud Co.,2, Farringdon- 
street. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
por GAUNTLET OF FREEDOM: A 
re, an Rxposure. s a Treatise, a aay my ig 
‘gud Defies = ve the People.of, 
London: T, Harrison, 59, Pall-mall, 


In a thick wok, Eleventh Edition, with additions, price.iés, > 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Pamiies, “and ‘Emigrants, “iy Td. Gaia Wy: 


M-R.C 
“Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, 
pleteness, - 
Aug. 1853. . 


this is by far the best. For falness and com) 
languages” 


haus.” — 
* Invaluak Unquestionably the best. in: 
MARSHALL, and Co., 
Co., 85, Queen-street, 





—Literary Times. 

London: published by Stupxry, 
Stationers’-court; and Trege@ and 
Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Jast published, price 2s., post-free, 25, 6d; 
| N 2BYOUs. 40 AEF ECTIONG Senne 


Exposition of often Penis aa — 


advertise — Bersagguent yak safe, and a yet of Sa 


oF Hives AYpnorT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row, 
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r[HE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted. 


Now ready, 
Parr I. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai. 8vo, 


‘ART II. The Monuments of t. Svo, 21s. 
Part Lil. The Monuments of Babylonia, and 
Persia. 8vo, 21s. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Drdinary to her Majesty. 


NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 23s., 
ISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of “ History of the English Revolution,” ke. 





worme <6 the high and European reputation 

whieh the at mutor hag both as a siilessphor and a 
Guiaot has em a large mass of evi- 

pee hed. It is a highly inte- 





Ricuarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





THE LEADER. 


NEW TALE BY MR, CHARLES DICKENS. 





[Sarurpay, Aprit 22, 1854) 





“H A R D 


On the 29th instant will be published, price Elevenpence, 
PART XLIX. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


CONTAINING 


FIVE WEEKLY PORTIONS 


—e 


OF 


T IME 





Ss.” 
4 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 





“4 tag tars ng stp per with Map, 30s 

N , New ‘e ve ‘0, , 30s., 

YISCOVERY OF THE DESTROYED 
or of the PLAIN—SODOM and GOMORRAH. 


M. DE SAULCY, ber of the French Institute. 
bo most striking ery within the range of biblical 
antiquity. The disin it of Nineveh is, as a matter of 
feeling, a small mat th the diseovery of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. h~ F A anything ofa 
sore heting interest. There is something so strangely 
awful in the idea of these monuments of Divine ve nee 
yet remain centuries, with the 


ning, after six-and-thirt: 
marks of the instrument of their ovenbrow still visible upon 


their blasted rnins.”— Guardian. 
B -, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


RicHaRD 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Now ready, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 28s 


HE DANUBIAN PRIN CIPALITIES, 
the FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the 
TURK. Bye BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY YBARS 


in, the EAS 

“The best aonmane of the Danubian Principalities.”— 
Literary Gaze’ 
RIcHAaRD Eioner. Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Now Ready, in a neatly bound Volume, 3s. 6d. 


HE CZAR NICHOLAS, HIS COURT 
AND PEOPLE. 
By JOHN S. MAXWELL. 
Met graphic desertyhions of Russia.”—Dublin Ney 
_ ee BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty | 


Now read: 

OURNAL of a 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES in the AUTUMN | 

and WINTER of 1853. By PATRICK O'BRIEN 
“Mr. O’Brien vee his way through hosts of Cossacks to | 
the very heart of the Russian position, and was present at | 

the battle of Oltenttea ’— Examiner. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in - to her Majesty. 


LATEST AND FULLEST ACCOUNT or 
be 
w ready, in 8 











8vo, 38. 6d., neatly bound, 





NADOL: | "The LAST “HOME of the | 


FAITHFUL. By the Author of “ The Frontier Lands 
of the Christian and the Turk.” 

“To the unquestionable interest of this work is added | 
the charm of personal adventure, and the value arising 
from recent nt information as to the social state of Turkey.”— | 


Litera 
5 ms BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW NOVEL, BY EMILIE CARLEN. 
Now Ready vy all the es in post i 10s. 6d. 





Or, Love and Duty. : 
By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of “ Woman's Life,” &c. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” ” 


On the 29th inst. will be putahed, price One Shilling, No. 8) 
o' 


6¢rmHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
povis. THACKERAY. With Illustrations by RICHARD | 


Brapgvry and Evans, 1 ll, Bouverie- street. 





La 





This day is publis! hed, - 
ART XII. een ongorge lt Term, 1853, to | 
ap eae mas Term, 1854 HE COMMON LAW | 
UITY REPORTS (IN ALL THE COURTS). 


ART XIII. will be published on May 13th 
mat W.G. ‘Banning: and Co., 43, Flee -street. 





HE COMMON LAW REPORTS. 
VoLI. E.T. _— T. 1853, 16 & 17 Vict. 


HE EQUITY REPORTS. Volume I. 


fi B. T. Ip fo H- T. 1853, 16 & 17 Vict. 
Londo ion: G. Bewntn @ and Co., » 43, Fleet-street. 


DEFINITIONS i in POLITICAL 
NOMY, by the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A 
New Edition 


a Preface, Ni 
Remarks by SOHN CAZENOVE. Price 3s. 
SIMPKIN, MaRsHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court. 





RESIDENCE in_the | 


E:| 


SIX HUNDRED COPIES 





— 


OF CURZON’S ARMENIA, 


SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA, 


And an ample supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest are in 
Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAY, 


510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Stxcie Susscriretion, One Guinea per Annum, First Class. 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


Country Susscription, Two Guineas and 





Prospectuses may be 








THIS DAY. 


ULIAN;; or the Close of an Era. 
F. BUNGENER. 2 vols., feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By L. | 


2. 
OF TRAVEL IN CEN.) 


NCIDENTS 
TRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AN » YUCATAN. By | 
J. L. STEPHENS. With numerous engravings. Revised | 


from the latest American edition, with Additions, by F 
Catherwood. 8vo, cloth, 7 


ACK and the TAN NER OF WYMOND.- 
| ey HAM. A Tale of the Time of Edward the Sixth. 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 1s. 
cloth. [Railway Reading.]} 


A PORTRAITURE OF THE REY. W. 


JAY, “ Bath. By Rev. THOMAS WALLACE. 
| cloth, 3s. 6d. 


5. 
VENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wan-| 
derings in the African Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, 


‘F. a S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., post 8vo, | 
| cloth 


MI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


Mrs. WEBB. A New Edition, with Designs, by | 
ilbert. Feap., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Nes 


John G 
7, 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
| HE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
Sketches from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. dons 


| CUMMING, D.D. In feap. handsomely gilt. Uniform with 
“ Apocaly ptic Sketches.” 


HE PILGRIM FAT HERS. By W. 
H. BARTLETT. Second Edition. With 38 Illus- | 
trations on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. Super royal | 


| 8vo, price 12s. cloth, § 21s. morocco extra, 


| 


HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the 


Great ee. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Se- | 
| cond Edition ce 7s. 6d., cloth, antique. 


ARTHUR HALL, VirTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


s|V OLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. By |. 
L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “ France before the | 
Revolution, ” “History of the Council of Trent,” &c. &. 


Edinburgh : Tomas CoNnsTABLE and Co. London: 
HAMILTON , ADAMS, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GuasHan. 





Just published, small 8vo, 552 pp., price 5s., 





Just ready, 


R. CHALMERS’S ASTRONOMICAL | 
DISCOURSES. Rag! and handsome Edition, in small 


pplementary | 8V0, cloth, extra, price 2s 


Pdinburgh: THomas oe and Co. JLondon: 
HaMItton, ADAMs and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


MN HE GREAT HIGHWAY 
By | 


Feap., effort to place in their true light some of the most 


_| Price 10s. 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes 


obtained on application. 
On Saturday next, in 16mo. price 1s. - 
OROCCO, its PRESENT STATE; 1 


M Chapter of Mussulman ‘ite rac a 
8 





| DURRIE Forming Part 60 of the Trav 
London: Loxemay, E BRrowx GREEN, and Low 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARVELSOF . 
SCIENCE.” 
Now ready at all the awte.S in 3 vols., with Mastration 





A Story of the World’s Struggles. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, 
Author of “ The Marvels of Science.” 

“Tt is a healthy sign of fiction when it deals with afresh 
| fact, and this iy | throws a light, not unfairly, on the 
| social systems of the day. The description of the 
| world is strongly painted, but not overstrained. 
| rest of the story is well sustained, and there is an 


nent features of modern Society.” — Globe. 

“A well-written story, having features of manifold at 
| traction. Much novelty is develo in the form of singu 
lar and interesting events, evincing a large knowledge 
| the world. As an ably- executed fiction, we have not 
any superior to this.”— Observer. 
| __ London: Lowe + MAN and Co. 


| SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 


HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION of Lo 

jdt te in 5 vols. 8vo. Price 15s. each. Vols. Land 

; are publis' 

| The THIRD VOLUME, to be published in May, will 

| contain :— 

| Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey in 1821—The Greek 
tion, Battle of Navarino, ‘and Establishment of 
Independence—-The War between Russia 
1827-1829—France to the Revolution of 1880, &¢. &. 

| W ILLIAM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


MISS STRICKLAND’S SCOTTISH QUEENS. 
This day is published, a Second Edition of Vols. I. andILo 


IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
and ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with 
— Succession of Great Britain. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
The Volumes published contain:—I. Life of Margaret 
Tudor—Magdalene of France, and M of Lorraine.—IL 


Continuation of M. of Lorraine — = 
8s of Lennox = ‘ort 


Countes: I. and IV. Life of 


} 





| 


| The Fifth Volame will be published early in Summer. 
| Wn ILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES. 
This Day, price 1s. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d., 
\IGNS OF THE TIMES; The Moslem 


} and his End, the Christian and ‘his Hope. By the 
| Rev. JOHN CUMMING, = Complete Edition. 





THE FINGER OF Gop. ” Fourth Edition, 2. 6d. 
_CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
The COMFORTER. Ditto. 

ArTuvr Hatt, Virtvr, and Co., 25, Paternoster-Tow. 
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